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“How stupid!” said Mrs. Grayson, looking 
sharply up from hersewing. “I knew that you 


could never be made to learn anything, when} 
you came.” } 


3 
| 
; 
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The little girl to. whom these words were ad- 
dressed, and who stood at a side-table, prepar- 
ing vegetables for dinner, started and looked 
round, a quick, crimson flush breaking through 
the brown hue, which exposure to sun and 
wind had spread over her cheeks. 

“Take care! you’ are slopping the water over 
now, as well as littering the table.” 

“Pm very sorry, Aunt Sally,” said the child. 

As she spoke, her lips were tremulous, and 
tears. sprang to her eyes. 

“What good does it do to say you're sorry, 
unless you try to mend? You’ve been here five 
weeks to-day, and are just as awkward and care- 
less now, as you were the first minute youcame.” 

“T will try to do better, but I was thinking 
of—I was thinking ” Here little Margy 
broke down. She dropped the vegetables she 
held in her hand, and covered her face with her 
apron. She could not say that she was think- 
ing of her mother, as she last saw her, with her} 
wax-like hands, crossed over her peaceful breast, i 
and with that “rapture of repose” on her sweet, 
pale face, which none but the last deep sleep 
can give, 

“You were thinking about running round in 
the woods and fields, I suppose,” said her aunt. 
“For my part, I’ve no patience with a child who 
will spend hours at a time, hunting after a few 
Worthless flowers, when she knows that thére 
is always plenty of work for her to do, and who 
knows, too, if I hadn’t taken pity on her would 
have had to go on to the town.” 

Margy choked down her emotion as well as 
she could, assisted in her endeavor by realizing 


Q 
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from her either sympathy or indulgence. She 
had told her a truth, a very hard one, it was 
true, and such as she knew her mother’s. lips 
could never have uttered to a friendless child, 
when she said if it had not been for her, she 
must have gone on the town. Her heart had 
been so full of its sad and bitter memories, that 
this had never appeared to her before the cold, 
stern reality it was. It now gave birth toa new 
and earnest purpose. She.would not be a bur- 
den to her aunt beyond what was. necessary. 
She would work diligently and well—would 
give all her thoughts and energies to the tasks 
she was required to perform. 

All this passed through her mind, while her 
face was still buried inthe folds of her apron. 
When at last she looked up, the little thin, 
brown face looked very ‘calm and quiet, and 
there was a light in the large, hazel eyes, which 
had never been there before. It was a serene, 
unwavering light, with none of the quick flashes, 
or soft, golden gleamings, which break up from 
the heart, and are the light and the sunshine 
of those sweet fancies, and warm, confiding af- 
fections, which are the spring blossoms of life. 

“T will try and do better for the future,” said 
she. “I will fix my thoughts on my work.” 

“It is easier saying than doing. I shouldn’t 
be afraid to warrant that the very next thing I 
ask you to do, your thoughts, right in the midst 
of it, will go off a wool-gathering.” 

This want of faith in her, only gave force and 
energy to Margy’s newly formed resolution, and 
instead of going every afternoon, as heretofore, 
to seek out some flowery nook, or pleasant cor- 
ner, she sat, hour after hour, and sewed long 
seams, or worked chair-cushions in flowers of 
her aunt’s designing, which had few leaves, and 
marvellously long and crooked stems. Her 


what before now had presented itself to her} thoughts, however, were not so easily kept from 
mind, though more vaguely, She felt now, that} wandering as she had imagined. They would 
she and her aunt had no feelings in common,’ go forth, where she knew the hill-side was 


and that consequently, she could not expect! flushed with violets, and where the moss was 
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soft and green, at the roots of the great oak. } ;my stent for a nike: so es rising every mom. 


And then they would glance in at the woods, }ing, very early, I gained a day for myself.” 
where the tall pines, as she knew, like so many “Have you had the whole day ?” 
wind-harps, were weaving solemn and mysteri-; “Yes, and I saw your aunt going down the 
ous harmonies, and to the flower-margined } road, so I’ve come on purpose to show you what 
brook, which after wandering in and out among; I’ve been doing, whenever I could get a fey 
the trees, dashed with a sudden bound over a} spare minutes.” 
rocky barrier, into the free air and sparkling} As he said this, the boy’s eyes brightened, 
sunshine. Yet, by so schooling her fingers that} and a deep flush crossed his brow. He stepped 
they waited not on her thoughts, she was sure, } back a little, and taking something which leaned 
all in good time, to find the end of the ween orng against the tree, brought it forward. He turned 
long as they were; nor did she ever lose her pa-} it towards her, with a hand trembling with agi. 
tience, in tracing, stitch by stitch, the almost} tation. 
interminable stems, which wound among the} “ Why it is a picture—my portrait!” she ex. 
few meagre, nondescript flowers. The mornings } : claimed. ‘“ How came you by it, Richard ?” 
were devoted to severer toil, and though the} “T painted it.. Don’t you know what I told 
prying eyes of her aunt watched her narrowly, you?” 
it was not often that she foundoccasiontocom-; “Are youin earnest? Do you really mean 
as you say?” 
ee “Certainly. I began it a long time ago, but 
s never could ‘get time to finish it, till to-day— 

It was early June, and the boughs of an old} See, that rose you hold in your hand, and those 
apple tree near the house, were covered with a} i golden lights among the curls that shade your 
cloud of white and rosy blooms, which almost ; forehead, are not yet dry.’ 
concealed the fresh, green leaves. Margy felt ; Margy ‘gazed on the portrait with a feeling of 
so weary at the thought of sitting all the long ,} strange enthusiasm. ‘To her, it was a wonder 
summer afternoon in the square room, with its: Sof art; and so indeed it was, for the toil-hari- 
bare, whitewashed walls, and hard looking floor, ‘ened hand, and the unt vught pencil of a poor 
and the stiff, heavy chairs, which could not have’ apprentice boy to achieve. 
been placed with greater exactitude againstthe: After looking at it some time, tears gathered 
wainscot, had they been arranged by plummet} in Margy’ 8 eyes. 
and line, that she Ventured to ask,ifshe might: ‘It is so strange,” said she. 
take her sewing, and sit in the shade of the old} “ What is strange, Margy ?” 
tree. ’ “That you should think of painting my por 
“What tree?” enqnired her aunt sharply. trait, when Melissa Brow n’s would have madea 

“The old apple tree, at the west side of the: ' picture so much prettier.’ 
house.” ; “ Prettier !” 

“Yes, if you won’t idle away your time in} There was a slight expre ssion of scorn on the 

gazing round, for remember you’ve got to hem} \ boy’s handsome lips, and in the way he modu- 
that cap- -border this afternoon, besides finishing } ‘lated his voice, still more, as he pronounced 
the table cloth you are doing. h ‘ this single word. 

Margy promised that they should be done,} “She is handsomer than,I am,” said Margy. 
and her aunt—a thing which she did not often) °“T’ve thought a hundred times, that I would 
do—went toa neighbor’ s to spend the afternoon. ; give anything, if I only had such beautiful rel 
Margy’s pulses gave a joyous throb, as she took} cheeks ‘and blue eyes, for then, Aunt Sally 
a seat on a rock heneath the, spreading branches} wouldn’t think I was such a fright. " 
of the tree, and Saw her aunt turn away from} “What are blue eyes, if they have no more 
the house. She hardly dared look towards the} meaning in them than Mary Palmer’s doll’s 
breezy hills and the waving woods, lest they} eyes ? But does your aunt call you a fright!” 
should tempt her to leave the shade ‘of the old § “ Not often now, though she used to.” 
apple tree, and tg go and dream away the after-} “‘ Never mind, Margy, when I get to be a great 
noon in some of her favorite haunts. She did} painter, such as I’ve read about, she will m0 
forget herself so far, as for a few minutes to let; longer have the privilege of keeping you shut 
her work lie idly in her lap. The air, which} up, like a bird in a cage, and working the life 
came drifting towards her, was so cool and so} out of you.” 
fragrant, and the sunshine which stole through } “You mean to be a great painter then?” 
the bloom-laden. boughs, wove a network so} “Yes, if I live: But it will be so long first. 
golden over the fresh, gree. grass, she could} Do you ‘know, Margy, that I’m a bound boy?” 
not remember that ghe had no time to dream.? “I know that you are Mr. Brown’s Hy 
She was just coming to herself, when a voice} tice. Is that being bound ?” 
close at her side, said “ Margy.” She started af “Yes, but I’m going to try to earn enough to 
little, and looking round, saw Richard Walbridge, \ buy my time. Mr. Brown isn’t a hard master, 
a boy of fifteen. ‘nor an unreasonable man, and will, I think, con- 

“ Why Richard,” said she, “where did you} sent to part with me.” 
come from ?” a How I wish I had some money to give you.” 

“From home.” At this moment Margy naticed that her work 

“T thought you had to work every afternoon.” : was lying’at her side on the grass. At sight of 

“So I do, almost always. Mr. Brown gave me} ‘the portrait, it had slipped ‘from her lap, and 


plain. 





said he 
owner 
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ill this moment, she had never once thought | “No, one of my ’prentice boys claims it, I 
ofit. She caught it up with a look of alarm.” ; Suppose, as he painted it.” 
«What will Autt Sally say,” said she, “ifshe; ‘“Oneof your ’prentice boys painted it? which 
fnds I haven’t finished it, when she comes § one?” 
hone? She’ll never let me come andsit under} “Rtchard Walbridge.” 
the apple tree again, as long as I live.” “Well, I always thought Richard had some- 
“And it will be my fault,” said Richard.— thing more about him than the common run of 
“Well, Margy, if we eg! live,” and the a Be ; boys, ate I —— rand was ta “ay _ 
gl mness and} was equal to painting a ur ; 
ates & you shall - be yraet that golden } you > are I should like heres z recut 
robin overhead, that looks so beautifully among } with him.” 
the apple-blooms. But it will be along, long} Richard, who was at work in the back part of 
time first, and you, while I’m away in Italy, } the shop, was called forward. Mr. Lyleso man- 
looking at those glorious pictures I’ve seen de- {aged as to draw from him a full disclosure of 
scribed, and trying to find out the way gad bon hopes and aspirations, and when he took 
are done, will be here There, I won’t say }leave, he requested him to call at his house 
what I was going to, though I will say that itis {that evening, at seven o’clock. Richard, as 
on and . oer ot eget pelle be pron fond ee did not fail to be punctual to 
work ever, ; , 
to school. And now, because you’ve spent a} “And so you mean to go to Italy?” said Mr. 
few minutes to look at this picture, you’ll be $ Lyle. 
punished.” __“ Yes, sir, as soon as I can earn enough to pay 
“Don’t think anything more about it, Richard, } Mr. Brown for-my time.” 
Irather think I can finish my sewing ifI make} “TI have had it in contemplation to visit Italy 
my fingers fly very fast.” -} and other places if Europe, myself. How should 
“Well, good-by, and i you like to go with me ?” 
“Stop one minute. You said something about ; “0, sir, that would be so much better than I 
going to Italy, Do you really think you shall; ever could have thought of.” 
02” ; “Then you shall go with me. That is set- 
“Yes, some day I shall. It may be soon. ; tled, and to tell the truth you are too young to 
Who knows ?” go alone.” 
“How long do you mean to stay ?” ; “I knowit, sir, but I’ve no relations who take 
mn im a groat pent. See rd ge in — and that has taught me to 
argy looked at the portrait which Richard } depend on myself. 
had placed in a good light, so that it showed to} ‘“ You can be ready by the first of September, 
much advantage, and thought to herself, that ;I suppose ?” 
there was no great danger, of his being obliged} Richard commenced answering, then hesi- 
to stay away long, in order to become one of the ; tated, and finally stopt. , 
greatest painters that ever lived. ; “You are thinking that you can’t get Mr. 
“Pm going to paint another picture,” said Brown’s leave to go as soon as that.” ‘ 
Richard, when he, at last, turned to go away, gu Yes,sir. I have, as yet, earnt but very little 
“and when it is finished, if I can see you sitting ; towards what it will take to pay him.” 
here under the apple tree, I’ll come and show it; “ Well, I will undertake to satisfy Mr. Brown, 
to you.” and in return, you may give me the picture I 
little did the enthusiastic boy imagine, how — hanging in the shop, as Isee you don’t wish 
many hours of toil, stolen from time which }to incur an obligation.” P 
should be devoted to rest, it would require to} Richard’s handsome face was, for a moment, 
earn even the comparatively small sum which ‘illumined with that beautiful light which wells 
Mr. Brown, who was a cabinet maker, said { up from a grateful heart. The next, a dubious 
would make him whole for the loss of the five {expression overshadowed it. 
years’ services, which according to the inden-; “The picture cannot be worth anything, sir,” 
tures were his due. He soon began to realize }said he. : 
it, however, yet never once did he look back, or| “In that, you’re mistaken. Even, as a work 
— in ha age ia ‘ : ; of art, ete ser — it ne for other 
@ picture he to argy he was going to} reasons that I wish to possess it. 
paint, was a home-scene ‘ok as all A ser Song “Some day, I hope to paint you a good pic- 
derstand, The summer ‘was almost gone before ‘ ture,” said Richard. 
itwas finished, and though there were many} “If we both live, I doubt not, but that your 
and obvious defects, both in the drawing and jhope will be realized,” was Mr. Lyle’s reply. 
coloring, they were not such as to over-sha-; Three weeks later, Richard and Margy stood 
dow its beauties. When it was finished, he :under the old apple tree, its boughs no longer 
reid bon nl a. oe Be — en ee poet mn — — a = a 
4 gentleman by the name of Lyle, called to } with ruddy fruit. e slant beams, shed from 
engage some article of furniture. The picture, }the sun’s broad disc, as it dipped behind the 
eae attracted his attention. ; shills, lit up its mossy trunk with a dusky gold, 
_ Rather a rough place for so fine a picture,” 3 at the same time brightening the crimson, 
said he, addressing Mr: Brown. “Are you the;which broke through the olive of the boy’s 
owner of it ?”? ‘cheek, as he spoke to Margy of the bright pros- 
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pect opening before him, with an enthusiasm} ‘“ Yes, ma’am.” 





















































which made her own pulses thrill with emotion, “ And that’s what you’re whimpering about 
half sweet, half mournful. She would have told }I suppose.” : sl 
him, had she known what words would have} Margy remained silent. ci 
expressed what she felt, how that he looked to; “For my part, I can’t be thankful enough, fi 
her as if he were inspired, and that it would {that he’s going to leave the place. He’s showy 
hardly seem strange to her, to see him lightly {himself to be a good-for-nothing idle boy, and th 
bounding forward, along what seemed in the i mark my words, if ever he comes back, he'll be 
distance, a pathway paved with gold, leading to {nothing more nor less, than a worthless vaga. M 
those gorgeous cloud-palaces in the western sky.;bond. If he hadn’t been naturally mean, he a 
Yet if Margy had no language, whereby to ; would never left Mr. Brown, where he was sure 
give utterance to these and other half-formed } of getting a good trade, by which he would, at 
thoughts, which like so many unfolded flower- { least, have earnt a living.” qu 
buds, lay garnered in her heart, the kind of; By the time her aunt had done speaking 
dreamy sense of beauty with which they filled ; Margy had dried her tears. an 
her mind, was none the less sweet. Theyspoke; “Richard,” said she, “is going to be a rich an 
to each other in whispers: not from any fear of; man—he told me he was, and what he said th 
being overheard, but because of the deep hush } would be a thousand times better, a great paint. | 
which had fallen on all aropnd, and which, } er.” sh 
somehow, they did not care to break. As Margy said this, her eyes sparkled and her 01 
“Margy! Margy!” suddenly came from one {cheeks glowed with an enthusiasm which show. ob 
of the windows of the old brown farm-house, in}ed that she had perfect faith in what he had fro 
a loud, shrill voice. said. the 
She started, then gave a quick bound forward,; ‘“Isuppose,” said Mrs. Grayson, “ that hecalls hai 
towards the house. : that picture, I saw hanging up in Mr. Brown's 80 
“Good-by, Margy,” said Richard. ; shop, something great, but he couldn’t make har 
She turned at these words, and went back a; me, nor anybody else, that knows anything, be che 
little. } lieve that the trunk of a great oak tree shouldnt firs 
“JT shall be gone to-morrow morning before} be bigger than the child’s arm, that sits before of 
sunrise,” said he. $the house, playing with a parcel of flowers,” afte 
‘And I shan’t see you again.” “The reason he made the tree so small, was and 
“No, not for five years; but you won’t forget ; because he wanted to have it look as if it wasa mu 
me.” ; good way off.” . 
“No, never. How can I?” ; “That don’t alter the size of a tree, you little app 
‘Whatever may happen, you will keep the }simpleton, and so you better not show your ill her 
portrait I painted for you. It will doto remem- manners, by attempting to argue the case with ang 
ber me by, and then when I return, I will paint { one so much older than yourself.” whi 
such a beautiful one.” ’ Margy was, at once, silenced, and her aunt, she 
“Yes, I will keep it always, as long as I live, } satisfied that her assertion was unanswerable, out 
b®cause you paintedit. IfIonly had something } gave her head a contemptuous toss, saying at She 
to give you.” ‘the same time! “ What fools children are, and face 
“You have something—that which I should } as to that, some grown people I know of might & 80 
like better than anything in the world.” ‘be included, without doing them much injus ear, 
As he spoke, he took a pair of scissors, which : tice.” win 
were lying on the gray rock, where Margy had} One day, many months after Richard’s de neal 
been sitting with her work. } parture, (Margy would have thought them year, her, 
“Give me one of your curls Margy,” said he.} if she had counted time as it appeared to her, to sc 
She did not speak, but bent down her head. ; instead of reckoning it by the almanac, ) a strat- er. 
She smiled, when he held up the long, shining ; ger knocked at the door. Margy saw him as he as tl 
tress, of a dark, bright chestnut, with a tinge of ; passed the window, and his sailor’s dress made deep 
gold. That was beautiful. She felt that it was, {her heart give a sudden bound. Though she “Fo 
however sensible she was to the defects of the; was at the door by the time he had ceased pass 
pale, meagre face, which, a moment before, it; knocking, before she could fairly open it, het tenes 
had shaded. Again the voice of her aunt, loud-; aunt was there too. in fa 
er and shriller than before, was heard calling } “Ts your name Margy Sargent ?” said the man. lost i 
her. There was a hurried good-by — smiles “Yes, sir,” was Margy’s reply. and | 
which were quenched with tears, and the chil-} | “Then here’s a letter for you. It is from had 
dren had parted. } Richard Walbridge, and he made me promise her, 1 
Margy ran quickly and noiselessly into the; that I would give it to you, and nobody else.” ed ol 
house, and attempted to slip away unobserved Margy took the letter with a hand trembling He 
into a corner of the large kitchen, where the} with joyful excitement. The man lingered 4 thous 
dusky shadows which had stolen in before her, minute on the door-step. Perhaps, as he hai saw t 
would veil her tear-stained face. The attempt} walked a long distance, he would have liked to cheek 
was a vain one. She could not escape the ever-$ enter the house, and rest a short time. If he gentl 
vigilant eye of her aunt, who ordered her to} did entertain such a wish, he was disappointed, the tl 
light a candle and take her sewing. for no invitation wasgivenhim. Margy didnot be th 
“Well,” said she, after Margy had obeyed, ; dare to invite him, and his presence was nd Wher 
“is Dick Walbridge going off to-morrow ?” {desired by heraunt. The moment he was golé, ne 
’ 1 
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Margy turned to go to her little bed-room, for much time, and the feeling of bitterness, which 
she could not think of reading a missive so pre-; for a few moments she had indulged against 
cious, with her aunt’s cold and searching eye; her, returned. She wrestled against it, and the 
fixed upon her. ’ words which she was repeating when she fell 
“Stop!” said her aunt. “You may give me;asleep, came to her aid, so that except the 
that letter before you go.” : grieved look, which almost constant chiding had 
“Why it’s mine—my name is on it,” said; rendered habitual, there was nothing in her ap- 
Margy, raising her eyes to her aunt’s face, with} pearance to distinguish her from those happy 
a look of surprise. ‘children, who have hearts as well as homes to 
“You needn’t stop to argue—give it to me.” dwell in. She had left her little bed-room, and 
“Mayn’t I read it first?” said Margy, with} was sitting by a window sewing very diligently, 
quivering lips and eyes filled with tears. when her aunt came near where she sat, and 
“There’s enough said—give the letter to me,” } threw the letter into her lap. “May I read it, 
and this time, to give her words greater force; aunt?” said she, snatching it up, while a sud- 
and energy, she brought her foot down on to}den gush of sunshine spread over her face. 
the floor, in a very emphatic manner. 3 “Yes, if you’ve a mind to. There’s nothing 
She had never seen her aunt so angry, and if} i 


renner 


in it of any consequence, one way or the other.’’ 
she had held a cup of poison to her lips, and; Nothing in it of consequence! To Margy 
commanded her to drink it, she would have; there was a whole world of comfort and hope. 
obeyed. She gave her the letter, and hastened } The promise of success, he told her, was already 
from her presence, for she could not suppress;his. After copying one or two of the smaller 
the rising sobs, which almost choked her. She} pictures, which were the productions of the best 
had many times been disappointed, but never; masters, he had painted an original one, which 
so cruelly as now. Even the bare incident of had exceeded Mr. Lyle’s expectations, and even 
having a letter sent her, was an epoch in her} his own, though they had been, as he confessed, 
cheerless and monotonous life, for this was the rather sanguine. Then followed some allusions 
first she had ever received; and now to think}to home scenes, in which Margy had been a 
of not being allowed to read a single line of it, : sharer, as well as a glance at the future, all of 
after having counted the days and the weeks, ; which: was expressed in such a simple and beau- 
and the months, which Richard had told her: tiful way, as to soothe her perturbed spirits, 
must intervene, before it could reach her. Sand fill her mind with bright and pleasant im- 
After the first keen sense of sorrow and dis-{ages. Margy found an opportunity to send an 
appointment, which had nearlf overwhelmed ; answer to Richard’s letter, and from that time, 
her, had a little passed away, a bitter feeling of} whenever he wrote to her, the letters were en- 
anger against her aunt rose up in her bosom,; closed in Mr. Lyle’s, written to his business 
which increased as she recalled to mind how} agent, and they were always sure to find their 
she had thwarted her in everything which held: way to her for whom they were intended. 
out the promise of amusement or pleasure—{ , . ie ‘ are ‘‘ 
She had thrown herself upon the bed, and her} “Margy!” 
face was buried in the bed-clothes, Allatonce: The young girl was standing under the old 
a soft, sweet voice, seemed whispering in her:apple tree, and the name was pronounced by 
ear. It might have been the murmurs of the}some one close by her side, the same as it was 
wind among the spring foliage of some maples; six years previously in the same place, when 
near by, floating in at the open window. To; Richard Walbridge came to show her her por- 
her, it was her mother’s voice, such as it used$trait. But the voice was not the same. It was 
to sound when she taught her her evening pray-‘ of a deeper and richer melody, and yet there 
er, At first, there were no articulate words, but; were certain inflections by which she knew it 
as the soothing influence of the voice sunk more} before she turned and saw him, who, at the mo- 
deeply into her heart, it seemed to murmur,} ment he spoke, was in her thoughts. 
“Forgive our sins, as we forgive those whotres-} “Should you have known me, Margy, if you 
pass against us.” She held her breath and lis-{ hadn’t been expecting me ?” 
tened. The words seemed to be repeated, though; “Yes, if I had seen you among ten thousand, 
in faint, receding tones, a few of the last being} But you wouldn’t have recognised me. Every- 
lost in a gush of bird-melody. She was worn; body says I am much altered.” 
and weary with the bitter heart-struggle she} “So you are, forthe better, though. I should 
had undergone, and a gentle sleep stole overs have known you by your eyes, if there were 
her, while the words which had seemed breath-; nothing else to remind me of your old looks. I 
ed close to her ear, were still on her lips. Scould no more mistake the way they used at 
Her aunt crept into the room while she slept, } times to illumine your whole countenance, than 
though so softly Margy did not know it. She ; the beautiful star we used to watch when we 
saw the undried tears on the motherless child’s } were children, and which, as our vessel neared 
cheeks, and her heart smote her. In a less} these western shores, I watched every evening, 
gentle mood she would have waked her, with: thinking that you, perhaps, were watching it 
the thought that her time was too precious to$ too!” 
be thus wasted. Now she let hersleep on.—} They sat together a long time on the gray 
When Margy woke the long cool shadows were} rock under the old apple tree,and Richard after 
lying on the grass. Hier first thought was that} telling her how successfal he had been in ac- 
her aunt would chide her for sleeping away so} quiring a knowledge of his favorite art, inform- 
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ed her that his name was no longer Walbridge,}knew he was the acknowledged heir of the 
it having been altered to Lyle, by request of his ; wealthy Mr. Lyle, it was surprising how differ. 
benefactor, who had adopted him as his son. ently he appeared to her. She now beheld hin 

“I wonder if aunt Sally will recognise you,} through a golden medium, and it was quite ap. 
now that you are called by a different name,” } parent that she did not lack the power to ap. 
said Margy, when they at last rose to go to the preciate the extrinsic advantages of wealth and 
house. ‘station, if from a want of the culture of the 

Mrs. Grayson’s memory proved not so faith- } affections, she had not the delicacy of feeling tp 
ful as Margy’s, for when Richard was introduc- recognize their beauty and power in the hearts 
ed to her as Mr. Lyle, the son of her former} of others. 
neighbor, she evidently regarded him as a per-} Margy, too, viewed in the reflected splendor 
fect stranger. thrown round her by so wealthy a lover, rose in 

“JT was never much acquainted with Mr. her estimation in a proportional degree, 
Lyle,” she said. “He was a widower, I knew,; Differently from what many imagined, the 
but I never heard that hehadason. He’s been} young painter’s worldly prosperity did not in 
travelling about in foreign parts this long while, ; the least abate the ador and enthusiasm with 
and I should think that it was about time for} which he pursued his favorite art. Margy, after 
him to come home.” i= expiration of a year, became his wife, and 

? 
g 











“He has already come as far as New York, } her aunt never felt so proud and well satisfied 
and expects to be here in a few days.” as when an opportunity presented itself for her 
“Do tell me if he does. Well, I wonder what Sto expatiate on her good qualities, always being 
has become of that boy he took with him. His} careful to designate her as “ Mrs. Lyle, my niece,” 








name was Walbridge—used to be one of Mr. ; 
Brown’s ’prentice-boys. "Twas always a —" 
tery to me what he could see in the boy to make} 
him take such a liking‘to him. For my part, I} 
always thought that he would turn out to be a 
mean, worthless fellow, and I think so still.— 
Like enough you’ve heard of him.” 

“T have.” 

“ And where is he now? Roving about like: 
a vagabond on the face of the earth though, I 
suppose.” 

“ He has, like my father, done roving about, 
for the present. They returned together.” 

“And has he got to be the great painter he 
expected he should ?” 

“ He can paint indifferently well, I believe— 
at least, it is so said.” 

“ And will Mr. Lyle go on helping him, or will} 
he let him shift for himself?” 

“He means to help him, I suppose, or he} 
wouldn’t have adopted him as his son.” 

“You don’t say that Mr. Lyle has adopted 
Dick Walbridge for his son.” 

“There can be no doubtofit. He has, at any; 
rate, given me his name, and treats me the; 
same as if I were really his son.” $ 

“Given you his name ?” $ 
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“Yes, madam.” : 
“And are you the Richard Walbridge that 
used to live at Mr. Brown’s ?” 


5 
s 
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"Pam," 3 
“ Well, all I have to say is, that for once in; 
my life, I was mistaken.” ; 


J 


~~ eee 


“WE ARE BUT TWO.” 


We are but two—the green turf lies 
Upon our mother’s gentle breast, 
And soft and low the south wind sighs 

Above her lonely place of rest. 


We are but two—the sea-flowers pale 
Around our father’s ashes bloom : 

His requiem is the stormy gale— 
The océin’s pearly floor his tomb. 


We are bnt two—where palm trees wave, 
And perfumed breezes gently moan, 

Within the stranger’s cheerless grave. 
Our sainted brother sleeps alone. 


We are but two—a little mound 
In yonder ohurch-yard, green and fair, 
With shining butter cups is crowned; 
Our baby-sisters slumber there. 


We are but two—the fragile vine 
Clings fondly round the shelt’ring tree; 
And thus this loving heart of mine, 
Through good and ill, hath clung to thee. 


And now, when meadow flowers have come, 
And daises in the sunshine blow, 

They call me to their angel home; 
And soon, wy brother, I must go. 

Yet, when I sleep, O mourn me not! 
Though I must weep to leave thee lone— 

But think how bright will be our lot, 
When all are gathered round the throne. 





Tue Wortp would be more happy if person 


“There is no one whose judgment, at all} save up more to an intercourse of friendship. 


times, proves to be infallible.” 


; But money engrosses all our deferences ; and 


“Tt isn’t often that I’m mistaken. And NOW} we scarce enjoy a social hour, because we 
Mr. Lyle, if you are willing, we’ll let by-gones ; think it unjustly stolen from the main business 


be by-gones.” 
“T am perfectly willing that they should be,” 
he replied smiligg. 


of life. 





WE wovtp have all young men inquire what 


“And if you'll stop and take tea with us, I} time their sweethearts rise in the morning, and 





should be glad to have you, and I suppose}how they spend their days; and the young 
there’s no doubt but that Margy will.” women to be just as inquisitive concerning 

He very willingly accepted the invitation, and} their swains. It may not very poetical to be 
delighted Mrs. Grayson with an account of his} thus prying, but it may save a world of trouble 
adventures in foreign lands. Now that she; by-and-bye. 
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AUNT RHODA. 


BY MRS. E. A, PARDEE. 


Is it possible you never saw or heard of Aunt! take a view of our domains, we would some- 
Rhoda? Then I can scarcely believe you have } times perceive that blades of rich, green grass 
lived, as you say you did when a child, in East ‘had coquettishly intruded themselves in many 
Windsor, Connecticut. places, and laughingly rising above the chips, 

Why, I thought her circuit extended far be- {seemed to say—* Look at us ; are we not more 
yond the limits of that township, and that her} beautiful than they?” Or, perchance, a dande- 
name was familiar as a household word in many } lion would turn its placid head, and unfold its 
families of the adjoining counties. {yellow flowrets in joy and thankfulness to the 

She was the joy of the young hearts in our {broad sunlight of heaven. 
house, and the light of our eyes. And we, with our sunbonnets, on our heads, 

When gentle Spring, with her fairy fingers, ; would sit on a pine log that had proved too 
had loosened the icy fetters of river and stream- ; knotty to be split, and looking up into the deep 
let, and viewing herself for a moment in their} blue expanse of heaven, would dream of angel, 
freed waters, had sent them singing merrily {and cherubim, and seraphim, and thrones, and 
onward to their source; when the great, warm ; diadems, and the great Fatherof All; and how, 
sunshine delighted to drink up the snowy and why we were created, and attempt to solve 
waters from plain and hill-top, and to excite!the mighty mystery of ourselves to ourselves, 
emotions of beauty and fertility in the bosom } unmindful, all the time, that the turpentine was 
of our great mother; when the maples, and} smearing our red wollen frocks, and we should 
the Lombardy poplars, and the old elm tree be-} get a lecture for our carelessness when we went 


* gan to unfold their tiny, waxen leaves to the} in. 


songs of the blue-bird and robin; and when; But to return to Aunt Rhoda, Her hiberna- 
little spots of verdure, sprinkled over with the? tion was concluded, and with the coming of the 
modest wild violet, appeared in the meadows, ‘ birds and flowers, she had left her winter quar- 
then did we rejoice—not only because these} ters, and commenced her accustomed peregrina- 
were tokens to us that the cold, bleak winter; tions. Every door opened almost of itself at 
had passed and gone, but because they assurely: hercoming. Never, in olden times, was wander- 
foretold that Aunt Rhoda would soon be with’ ing troubadour, or minstrel gay, as he went from 
us. one castellated chateau in the provinces of la 
The dearold woman! Ithink Isee her little, } belle France, to another, received with happier 
plump, round figure now, as with two bundles ‘ hearts, and a warmer greeting. 
in each hand, and one undereacharm,sheused! As I said before, she was 2 little, short, 
to trudge briskly up the street to our dwelling. ; plump figure, and her grotesque, old-fashioned 
We little ones, always on the alert, would be} dress, added to the singularity of her appear- 
the first to perceive it, and with a clapping of}ance. She wore a blue flannel petticoat, and a 
hands, and a cry of “ Aunt Rhoda is coming!” § calico shortgown, with a red bandana handker- 
would run with all our might to meet her. chief neatly folded over her bosom. I never 
Then, after the first joyful greeting was over,‘ saw her in a long dress, and her apron, which 
and we had perceived that our favorite looked} she always wore, was made of tow and wool, 
no older, or worse for her protracted absence, ; checked, and very full. 
how proudly and delightedly would we escort} But her pockets, those long, square appenda- 
her through the little gate of the side yard, up} ges, were unfathomable to us. We were not 
the path bordered by great pine chips, and into} permitted to search into their depths, though 
the “outward room” door. we were certain she carried in the right one, 
But those nice, white, sweet chips. I cannot!two or three snuff-boxes, and as many handker- 
pass them by without a moment’s notice. The chiefs, and in the left a “ hussey,” thimble, and 
men had cut them from famous logs, that weeks} pincushion. All else was veiled in impenetra- 
before, while the snow was on the ground, had}ble mystery. Her gray hair, cut close, was 
been drawn from the woods into the yard. Since} covered with a nicely fitting cap, the frill of 
then they had been gradually transformed into} which adorned a face round and smiling as the 
sticks for the summer fire, which had been piled} full moon, and like it, spots were frequently to 
with mathematical precision, six and eight tiers} be seen on its surface, for you must know that 
deep, in the capacious woodshed. But the}the above mentioned snuff-boxes were fre- 
chips remained for us; and how keenly we en-} quently brought into requisition, and in the ex- 
joyed the applying of them to the building of} uberance of her delight at imbibing their con- 
houses, and the construction of rooms in them, } tents, her cheeks and chin would sometimes re- 
and yards around them, with the delicious south ; ceive a portion. Her little gmy eyes, brim-full 
wind fanning our temples, and waving the gol-} and running over with fun and humor, sought 
den ringlets from our necks and shoulders } ours in ready confidence and sympathy, and 
Never mind if we were freckled and sunburnt,} sparkled in the house like diamonds in the 
We were very happy, And then, as the days}sunlight. No one could resist their influence. 
passed, and we hastened out each morning to} Even our staid and taciturn mother advanced 
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with a cordial grasp of the hand, welcoming ;land in some huge castle, on a wild, stormy 


her to the friendly fire-side. 


Then we, my sisters and myself, would seat; hers. 


ourselves on the floor near the budgets that she 
had arranged round her, and wait, as best we 
could, while she opened her budget of news for 
the benefit of our elders. For she was the 
walking encyclopedia of several parishes ; knew 
who had died, who had married, and all about 
everybody. If,in our childish impatience, we 
thought the gossip too long, and unconsciously 
put forth a hand, as if to gain possession of the 
hidden treasures, a warning finger, and an ever 
watchful eye, would bid us beware. But our 
turn came at length. Then were we completely 
happy, as she ‘untied bundle after bundle in 
the kindness of her heart, showing us every 
thing therein. 

What an odd collection of articles that surely 
had “never been neighbors before!” Stockings 
and spearmint, handkerchiefs and hoarhound, 
tapes and thyme, pins and pennyroyal, laces 
and lavender, were mingled together in the 
most delightful confusion; and we knew that 
tucked away with her shortgowns, we should be 
sure to find pieces of gingerbread and candy, in 
close proximity tohercrimped caps. How kind 
she was to us! Even now, my heart swells 
with gratitude when I think of it. Our mother 
was very good, giving us many books, even in 
those days when they were not plenty as they 
are now, but we were like the horseleech’s 
daughters, crying “Give—give,” and never 
satisfied. 

We heard of a wonderful book that had just 
been published, called “Jack Halyard,” and 
immediately my older sister determined to ob- 
tain it. Accordingly, she took Aunt Rhoda in- 
to her confidance, and giving her the little 
money she had, asked her to please say nothing 
to mother, but see if she could get the book for 
her when she went to town. How we counted 
the days till her return! She had fulfilled the 
commission faithfully, telling the bookseller, 
when he said she had not money enough, that 
it was for a little girl who wanted it very much, 
and that was all the money she had. So he 
gave it to her for it. When she untied the 
bundle, and placed the much coveted volume 
in my sister’s hand, I felt that my heart had 
suddenly grown an inch. Ah! if people only 
realized how easily they could implant them- 
selves in the affections of children, they would, 
were it for mere selfish motives, be invariably 
kind and gentle, loving and good to them. 

Then the enchanting stories of ghost and gob- 
lin, gaunt and grim, that she would tell us on 
autumn evenings, when our parents had gone 
out, and the large wood fire was a novelty, as 


night in the Highlands, than did we give ear to 
She sang of our first parents, that 


‘When Adam was created, 
He dwelt in Eden’s shade, 
As Moses has related, 

And soon a bride was made. 


“The woman was not taken 
From Adam’s head, we know ; 
So she is not to rule him, 

*Tis evidently so. 


“The woman was not taken 
From Adam’s feet, we see; 
So he must not abuse her, 
The meaning seems to be. 


} ‘*The woman, she was taken 

, From near to Adam’s heart ; 
By this we are directed, 

, That they must never part.” 


’ How indelibly that was impressed on my 


childish memory! Then there was another she 
would croon forth in a peculiar nasal twang, to 
the tune of Mear. I can yet recall one verse: 


‘One Monday mornin’ he did go, 

Deown in the meader, for tew mow, 
He mowed areound, ’till he did feel, 
A pison sarpent bite his heel.” 


Dear Aunt Rhoda! She was everybody's 
Aunt Rhoda. Spring, summer, and autumn, 
}she went about from town to town, dispensing 
the light of her countenance, with heads of 
fennel, and sugar plums, in many houses. In 
ead winter, age and rheumatism kept her inone 
place. 

One spring, when the frogs, by their musical 
Q 








soirees, flattered us with the idea that we should 
soon see her again, we received the sad intelli- 
gence that she had passed from earth. 
Peace to thy ashes, dear Aunt Rhoda! Could 
I build a cenotaph worthy of thy kind; affec 
tionate, and sunny heart, how gladly would I 
;do it. And peace to thy manes! May it wan- 
der at will among the aromatic groves, and 
happy mansions of the blest; and, reposing be- 
’ side clear waters, drink large draughts from the 
fountain of supreme felicity. 


Epvcation or Cuitprry.—We think that chil- 
dren should, as early as possible, be taught to 
} practice acts of mercy and charity. Constan- 
3 tine, as soon as his son could write, employed 
his hand in signing pardons, and delighted to 
convey through his mouth all the favors he 
granted. 


Winter, which strips the leaves from around 











wellasapleasure. When we could roast apples, } US, makes us see the distant regions they form- 
and eat walnuts and chestnuts, and listen to the} erly concelaed ; so does old age rob us of our 
wild whistling of the wind without with a strange } enjoyments, only to enlarge the prospect of the 
feeling of comfort: eternity before us. 

Sometimes, too, we could coax her to sing for oceania 
us, quaint old ballads,andfunny songs. Never; Te Transition from joy to sorrow is easiest in 
was aged harper, with snow white beard, and} pure minds; as the true diamond, when mois- 
sightless eyes, listened to with more interest and } tened by the breath, recovers its lustre sooner 
avidity, as he sung the touching ballads of Scot-} than false ones. 
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SCHAMYL, PRINCE OF THE CIRCASSIANS. 


[From “The Life and Reign of Nicholas the} undertake so delicate a mission ; for to approach 
First,” just published by Mr. J. W. Bradley, of } Schamy] with such a proposal, was to dare death 
this city, we take a singularly interesting pas-} itself. The Tshetshenzes were therefore forced 
sage in the life of Schamyl, the present Prince } to select their deputies by lot; and the lot: fell 
of the Circassians, The above portrait is from; upon four inhabitants of the village of Gunoi. 
the same work :] ¢ Their native pride would not permit the Tshet- 

_— shenzes to manifest the sentiment of fear, even 

Schamyl lives very moderately and soberly ;? when in the most imminent danger; the chosen 
he eats little, and only sleeps a few hours at a} band, therefore, undertook the mission without 
time, and at some seasons—especially when in; hesitation, and promised the people to induce 
a condition of religious enthusiasm—not for; the Imaum either to promise military assistance 
some days together. He has only three wives ;? in their defence against the Russians, or to al- 
and his favorite wife is an Armenian woman—} low them to submit to their formidable enemies. 
perhaps the cousin of the Mosdok merchant,} The Gunojes departed on their journey with 
who, however, says he has only two. determined courage; but the nearer they came 

How far Schamyl’s fanaticism will go in its};to the aul Dargo, the louder was the voice 
fearful consequences, the following circum-} whispering of self-preservation, and the stronger 
stances, related to a Russian officer by one of: the light which showed the hazard of their en- 
the most intimate Murids of the Imaum, will} terprise. They took counsel several times 
show :— among themselves as to the best way they might 

In the year 1843, the inhabitants of the Great } begin the business, without, however, coming to 
and Little Tshetshina, pressed on all sides by} a decided issue, on which to build the slightest 
the Russian troops, and left helpless by the Laz} fabric of hope. At last, the eldest of the depu- 
communities, determined to send a deputation ties, the experienced Tshetshenz Tepi, said, 
to Schamyl, with the entreaty that he would {turning to his companions: “ You know that 
either send them a sufficient number of troops,;not only the people in general, but even the 
not only to defend themselves, but also to drive} Murids next to the mighty Imaum, dare not 
the Russians altogether out of the Tshetshna, } pronounce the words, ‘Submission to the gia- 
where they had erected Fort Wosdwischenska- ours,’ unpunished. What, therefore, would be 
ja, and had seriously established themselves; i our.fate if we dared to come before the face of 
or, if this were not possible, to empower them to { Schamyl with such words upon our lips? He 
submit to the Russian government, as all their} would immediately command our tongues to be 
means of resistance were at an end. cut out, our eyes to be blinded, or our heads to 
For a long time no one was found willing to} be cut off; and all this would not benefit our 
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lies. 
to gain a portion of our desires, I have thought } 
of a more feasible plan.” 

Tepi’s companions urged him to tell them 
this excellent scheme. 

‘As I have heard,” continued Tepi, “ there is 
only one person who possesses undoubted influ- 
ence over the Imaum, and who dares to say be- 
fore him that which would bring destruction 
over others; this is his mother. My kunak, 
(host) Hassim Mulluh, at Dargo, would gladly 
introduce us to her; especially if we present 
him witha portion of the money we have brought 
with us.” 

The other ambassadors were perfectly content 
with this proposal, and empowered their com- 
rade to do as he thought fit. 

On their arrival in Dargo, they were hospita- 
bly received by Tepi’s kunak; and Tepi made 
use of the first opportunity to acquaint Hassim 
Mullah with the object of their mission, and to 
entreat his codperation in the proposed manner. 

“What! Do you think,” exclaimed Hassim 
Mullah, thrown off his guard, “ that I could be 
so dishonorable as to put my hand to so wretched 
a business as a submission to the giours ?” 

Tepi put his hand in his pocket, and allowed 
a handful of gold-pieces to drop upon the carpet 
before him. Hassim Mullah’s countenance 
changed altogether in expression, and he re- 
quested his friend to tell him the circumstance § 
once more, as he evidently had misunderstood 3 
them. At the same time, he inquired how 
many pieces of gold he had brought. 

“Three hundred,” replied Tepi. “ All the ; 
tribe subscribed together to make up this sum, § 
to support our petition. Here are seventy ; the; 
other two huudred and thirty we will present § 
to the khanum, if she succeed in obtaining her } 
son’s permission for our submitting to the 
Russians.” 8 

“Tt is well,” said Hassim Mullah. “I ss 
speak with the khanum, and hope to obtain 
for you what you desire, if you are agreed to; 
give two hundred only of your remaining gold 
pieces to the khanum, and the other thirty to 
me.”’ 

The ambassadors were willing to enter into 
this arrangement. Hassim Mullah went to the 
khanum, an aged woman, much beloved on ac- 
count of her charitable deeds, but who was 
herself avaricious, and declared herself ready } 
to speak with her son about the matter, the 
danger of which she did not, however, conceal 
for one moment. 

The same, evening she entered her son’s 
apartment, when, Koran in hand, he was de- 
spatching the Murids, who were standing about 
him, with instructions to cause some other of 
the tribes to revolt. 

Notwithstanding this pressing business, how- 
ever, from which he was unwilling to be taken, 
he gave his mother the audience she so urgently 
entreated, and went with her into a room, where 
their conversation continued until past mid- | 
night. It has never been accurately known 
what passed between them; and when Hassim } 
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nations in the least, but only desolate our fami- : Mullah came to the khan 
In order to avert certain destruction, and } 
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um next morning, to 
hear what she had been able to do, he found 
her pale, and with tears in her eyes. 

“My son,” she said, with a trembling voice, 
“dares not himself to decide the question about 
the Tshetshenzes submitting to the Russians, 
He has therefore gone to the mosque, to await 
the moment in fasting and prayer, when the 
great Prophet, with his own mouth, will make 
his will known.” 

Schamyl had indeed shut himself up in the 
mosque, after giving instructions that all the 
inhabitants of the Dargo should assemble round 
the mosque, and await his return in prayer, 

At this summons, all the people assem- 
bled, and surrounded the mosque with loud 
cries and prayers. But three days passed ; many 
of the pious sank under the want of sleep and 
food, until at last the door opened, and Schamyl 
came forth, pale and sorrowful. After whisper- 
ing a few words to the Murids next to him, he 
ascended the flat roof of the mosque, several 
persons accompanying him. 

Here he remained standing for some minutes, 
while all the people looked up at him with 
anxious looks, and the deputies from the 
Tshetshna scarcely dared to breathe. 

Suddenly the Murid sent by Schamy1 returned 
with the khanum, and conducted her also to 
the roof of the mosque. The Imaum con- 
manded her to stand opposite to him, and then 
exclaimed, raising his sad eyes to heaven— 

“Great Prophet! thrice holy are thy behests; 
thy will be done!” - 

He then turned to the people, and said, witha 
loud voice— 

“Inhabitants of Dargo! Fearful is that 
which I have to tell you! The Tshetshenzes 
have conceived the horrible idea of submitting 
to the dominion of the giaours, and have actu- 
ally dared to send ambassadors here with their 
vile proposition. Well these deputies knew 
their evil doings; therefore they came not be- 
fore me, but addressed themselves to my un- 
happy mother, who weakly gave way to their 
urgency, and brought the desires of these mis- 
creants before me. My tender consideration 
for my beloved mother, induced me to inquire 
of Mohammed himself, the Prophet of Allah, 
what his will might be. Therefore have I, for 
these three days and nights, with fasting and 
prayers, called upon the name of the Prophet, 
sustained by your prayers. He has esteemed 
me worthy of areply. But how horrible for me 
was his decision! According to the will of 
Allah, the first who made this proposition known 
to me is to be punished with a hundred blows 
of the whip; and the first—that I have to tell 
it!—was my unhappy mother !” 

When the poor old woman heard her’ name 
mentioned, she broke into loud lamentations; 
but Schamyl was immovable. The Murids tore 
off the long veil of the khanum, bound her to 
a pillar, and Schamy] himself took the whip to 
execute the dreadful sentence. At the fifth 
stroke, however, the khanum sank to the 
ground, dead. Schamyl fell at her feet amid 
agonies of tears, 
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Suddenly he arose fram the ground, and his § 
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“Where are the wretches for whose sake my 


eyes sparkled with joy. He arose, and said, mother had to suffer this cruel indignation ? 


solemnly— 

“God is God, and Mohammed is his prophet! 
He has heard my prayer, and allows me to take 
upon myself the remainder of the blows to 
which my poor mother was condemned. I do 
it with joy, and acknowledge it to be an inesti-} 
mable mark, O Prophet, of thy loving-kind- 
ness.” 

And rapidly he threw off his upper garments, 
and commanded two Murids to give him the 
remaining ninty-five blows. They did so, and 
he never altered a muscle of his countenance. 
After the last one, he silently resumed his 
clothes, descended quickly from the roof of the 
mosque, and standing amid the terrified popu-} 
lace, he inquired calmly— 


Where are the deputies from the Tshetshna ?” 

“Here! here!” resounded from a hundred 
voices, and in the next minute the unfortunate 
persons were at the feet of the fanatical lord. 

No one doubted thata frightful death awaited 
the four Tshetshenzes, and some Murids drew 
their sabres, ready for the first word of the 
Imaum. The miserable villagers lay flat, with 
their faces to the earth; in an agony of terror 
they breathed their dying prayer, and dared not 
raise their heads to beseech.a pardon they 
deemed impossible. But Schamyl himselfraised 
them up, and bade them take courage, saying— 

“Return to your tribe, and for answer to 
their treacherous request, tell them all that you 
have seen and heard here.” 


MAGDALENE: 
A YOUNG GIRL’S STORY. 


BY ALICE 


B. NEAL, 


CONCLUDED. 
CHAPTER XI. 


Yearning tenderness, 

For the loved absent whom we cannot reach, 
By deed or tokem, gesture, or kind speech, 

The spirit’s true affection to express, 

When hearts are full of innermost distress, 
And we are doomed to stand inactive by, 
Watching the soul's or body’s agony, 

Which human effort helps not to make less. 

TRENCH. 


“Frank, I cannot bear to hear you talk so, } 


you make your father very unhappy.” ; 
“Well!” said the sick boy moodily, “he cealed the disfigured limb, and relieved the ex- 


knows it all. What do I care about going out; 
do you suppose I shall never go out again with- 
out seeing how every one stares at me, and calls } 
me a—a cripple? oh! to think that I shall never} 
be myself again. Oh, you don’t know half how 
dreadful it is!” And he turned away from Mag- 
dalene bending over him, and Miss Martha’s 
bustling, worrying offer of sal volatile and aro- 
matic vinegar, and every other restorative in 
the collection, by turns. 

“Dear me, Frank, don’t give way so; Ishould 
like to see any one dare to call you such names, 
just as if you were, well—a—well, were not a 
Winthrop, and your mother a Quincy. Of course 
they would show a proper respect. Why I re- 
member when I was a young girl, and no one 
had more attention than I did, Miss Colburn, 
though perhaps I ought not to mention it ; well 
there was poor dear Col. Harper, who lost a leg 
IN some great battle in the last war,—when I say 
the last war, I do not mean the Mexican, of 
course,—somehow I never consider that in the 
same light. But Col. Harper was such a de- 








lightful man in his dear little pony carriage ; at 
Nahant I met him two seasons in succession, 


chair, or something of that sort, that he man- 
aged himself.” 

“Oh,” groaned Frank, compelled to listen to 
the ill-judged condolence, though he had buried 
his face in the sofa pillows, and tried to shut 
out sound as well as sight. 

It was the first day Dr. Jackson had given 
permission for him to be carried down stairs, 
and they had all hoped much from the change 
of scene. Magdalene muffled him in a bright- 
colored cashmere dressing-gown, which con- 


treme pallor of his thin features. Short waves 
of hair clustered over his forehead, almost con- 
cealing the principal remaining scar, but the 
sunken eyes, the languid though restless move- 
ment of the attenuated hands, and the exhaus- 
tion following so slight a change, showed thata 
long and weary convalescence was still before 
him. 

The saddest change of all was in the lad’s 
spirit. It seemed completely broken, He had 
grown moody, unreasonable and capricious, and 
Magdalene, while she pitied, could scarcely 
blame him, feeling as keenly as himself the 
blight which had fallen on his life. 

She had been disappointed in the effect of the 
morning’s removal from his room to the family 
apartment. Her own hands had made it as 
cheerful as it could be made, in the hope that 
he would be drawn out of himself, for a time. 
She had altered Miss Martha’s stiff arrangement 
of the curtains into more artistic folds, let in 
the bright sunshine, a forerunner of the spring 
time so near at hand, to brighten the heavy 
furniture and wainscoted wall. A little pot of 
mignonnette, Jane’s humble offering to her belov- 


and he was very complimentary to me, very.—} ed Miss Magdalene, was brought from her own 
Well he got about remarkably well in a wheeled { room, to grace the wide window seat, and Mr. 
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Winthrop himself had brought the invalid} you this minute, ses Seams have pros all 


down, and placed him, with more of a woman’s } you would go through with in this house ?” 
tenderness than & man’. care, upon the pillows; Who indeed,—not Miss Martha, blindly intent 
Magdalene awaited to arrange. upon outward things, and unconsciously rous- 

But this partial return to life, made the cup i ing the very thoughts that most of all had taken 
of his trial doubly bitter. From the moment} the light and life from the young girl’s face — 
his father left the room, he had thrown off all} } Seeing it for the first time in the full morning 
semblance of interest in their efforts to please} sunshine, Frank involuntarily exclaimed at 
him, and Miss Martha’s well meant but injudi-} the change he had been too self-absorbed to no. 
cious attempts at consolation, only increased } tice : 


the irritation. “You do look dreadfully,—worried, and sick 
“T wish you would not talk to me—I wish; too. Dol worry you! ? Don’t mind me, go and 
you had let me stay up stairs—I wish”— lie down, won’t you? Please do—” 


“Stop, Frank; you are tired now and low; “It isn’t lying down she wants, as I said to 
spirited ; you do not know what you wish,” said} Cousin John this morning. I told him you 
Magdalene gravely. ought to go away for a while into the country, 

He looked up at her tone of rebuke; it was a} or somewhere, and drink fresh milk; I used to 
new thing to him, especially since his illness, } think fresh milk did me a great deal of good, 
to be checked even in a word. She returned | } and take plenty of exercise ; that’s just what I 
the gaze as steadily, but there was pity, not} said, that we ought to spare you awhile fora 
harshness, in her face. | visi home. I dare say you keep a cow.” 

Miss Martha took advantage of the pause.—; “Oh, what would I do—what would I everdo 
“Don’t eet low spirited Frank, whatever else } ! without you—what am I going to do all my life? 
you do. It’s the worst thing in the world for } } Must you go home ?” asked Frank imploringly, 
one’s nerves; your mother used to be lowspi-} “I should be satisfied to hear from there now, 
rited more than half her time; really it was quite } I have not had a letter since—not for a long 
a trial to be with Cousin Harriet when she gave } time,” she said, checking herself. It was strange, 
up to it. I used to be afraid Ellen, poor little } and one of her secret disquietudes, that she had 
thing, would be like her, she used to sigh so ; not had a single line since the death of the lit- 
sometimes.” {tle ones. So long a silence seemed to betoken 

Magdalene would have been thankful to have trouble there also; but what sorrow could in- 
seen Jane drop the whole of the cherished }trude on the humble happiness of that God- 


breakfast set, in one hopeless mass of fragments, ) fearing household ; they w ho held the promise ‘ 


or for any other household catastrophe, that } | of “ perfect peace ? 9 
would haye occupied Miss Martha’®thoughts} Miss Martha gave a sudden start of recollec- 
for the day. But she had seated herself with|tion. “There is a letter for you somewhere, 
the vinegar flask, at the foot of the sofa, evi- | that came when we were in so much trouble, 
dently determined that Frank should faint in I knew if you would not stop to take your meals, 
the course of the mortfing and need it, if not you would not to read a letter. And there was 
actually disappointed that he had not already nogetting at you, either, then—andif I had given 
done so. it to Cousin John he never would have remem- 
“How do you suppose I got along when you} bered it. I'll look right away. I wonder if I 
were first sick, and Miss Colburn and youpr’fa- } could have put it in the little side-board draw- 
ther shut up in your room, and I was not so{ er—yes, here itis,I declare. I’m glad you men- 
much as allowed to look through the door. a= | toned not hearing. 
You can have no idea of it, Miss Colburn; not a} It was indeed the-long-looked for messenger 
soul coming to the house except to ring the bell from home. Magdalene took it eagerly, and her 
and ask how he was, and after I had attended eyes brightened at the well-known post-mark, 
to things and read the Journal and the Post,}and she recognised the labored, but clear and 
I used to think—well—only I wonder how} upright hand-writing of her foster-mother in 
Frank would get along, and keep up his spirits }the address. She was Magdalene’s usual cor- 
under such circumstances.” respondent, for Delia had not the most remote 
“Frank forgets how much there is left in life } gift at letter writing, which she dreaded as she 
to make him happy, and that there is such a} Sonce did school compositions. Aunt Colburn 
thing as thankfulness for life itself, and reason, } wrote slowly, and often under different dates, 
and sight. 4d jon the same sheet, but her yearning for the ab- 
Frank’s almost defiant look changed to a more ‘ sent one of the household, and anxiety to hear 
gentle expression. “Oh yes—when I thought ‘from her, were helps in the labor of love. 
I never should see again. But I did not know ; A moment before and Frank would have given 
this then ;” and the clouds came back. ‘anything to have seen the almost joyous look 
“You look more like a ghost than a human} ‘with which she turned to the seal. Now with 
being, Miss Colburn! Dear knows what I should : ‘the capricious selfishness of a wilful invalid, it 
do if you gave up next. I told Cousin John} ‘vexed him to think that she could care so much 
‘ only this morning that I did not see how he was} for any one but himself. 
ever going to pay you forall you haddonesince: “How happy you look,” he said fretfully— 
you have been here. It shows how little we I suppose you will go back, and never think of 
know, though. Who would have thought that us again. Nothing in this world will ever make 
night you came in, so quiet and still, I can see*me happy. I do wish,” he said more passionate- 
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ly, “1 will say it—I wish I had died! Why | never had a note of his own out in all his life; 
; 


didn’t you all let me ?” he never liked the principle of borrowed money, 
Magdalene laid down the letter instantly, }and he says, ‘interest works all night, when 
jeved to the heart. What could she say, what you are asleep.’ I’ve heard him say that many 
ould she urge that she had not spoken already? ‘atime. He was over-persuaded to do this ; the 
She did not see Mr. Winthrop coming in si-  Jewetts kept after him, until I used to hate to 
(peg agp remem tog tel rdnapinclgr sen apa oahy deere bsg es 
late exit to the store-room. ince that‘ 
Se slde night there had been a mutual tacit ;from failing, and promised over and over again 
— . each = Mr. pone a maemo ; a wm = - ‘ie age eager papi? soo 
ssed her, never by name ; nor had she met} : 
= ee since that pe donne look in which } it all is that he never meant. to "keep his word, 
she had asserted herself his child. Neither by jand cleared ie ee oo — 
esture or tone, had this strange revelation been ee as sep - € go sm peg in his an 8, 
alluded to; the natural character of — ; - _, a oat = a — —_—— 
regained its strong sway, and thoug - h —* aos nee g = — roe 1 “ = vy 
might question the result with inward struggle ngewe : pe ; en that he 
—"  \meatnesbelape baeepakmenmanrannpeen 
il and calm, ; 
she started now to see him standing there, } of his difficulties, and it ain’t best to let things 
looking from the boy’s face to her own, with ; be running on so; and, only think! he gave up 
something of that same troubled expression.— every thing except what the law allows, and that 
His habitual reserve made it almost painful to isn’t as much as I had myself when we were 
encounter any revelation of deep feeling. Her married. Be ia 
cheeks crimsoned, and she left Frank’s side ab- I don’t mind it so much for myself. I ve 
muptly. After she had reached her own —— phe al ee beak ete aig prog 
- yen sea gear tg me gy “ cb ie got to leave this house inner panent se 
ave detained her in passing, but she wo ) ’ 
not stop to question the wish then—she would set so much by it as I do a one he oe for 
not think of it now. She had her letter, and ;a@ man going on in years, who has always been 
would forget the present, so harrassing and un- — up to as — has, a begin the 
certain, and turn back to the simple, care-free ; world once ag Fg the worst of all is, that 
life of her —. pee og we pt — ger gre yt pind a 7 — amt 
was fall to overflowing, and she could see at a; ihe © ea , a ed yo 
glance that it had been written at rsprbing the org’ to ae os - his hands, er 
very margin was crowded ; but that was by no ;8al e@ wou ake care of it on account o 
ps anand. It was from thence that Mag-{ Delia. But your father would not hear to it, 
dalene usually gleaned scraps of village news, ve om — wouldn’t let ee are 
messages from Delia, or her father. quire Gilman—for I was sitting in the back 
“ My dear chila—” room, and they left the door open—he said peo- 
That she would always be whatever time’s } ple were law-honest now-a-days, not bible-hon- 
chances and changes. est, and your father said he didn’t know much 
“J hardly know where to begin I have got so { about the law, but he did know his bible from 
much to tell you. Ithought first I would not } beginning to end, and it went against all double 
say anything about what has happened, but age, tomy lag is po set aan = 
said hyo ag age pt vay mm gel a IT — heard a man go pita ac amie ‘though 
said if he was in your place he woul H a é g 
know the truth at once, aa would feel bad to {he is a church-member, that his son should nev- 
think that anything was kept back. Sometimes ‘er marry Delia ; and off he went, and your father 
my heart has been so heavy I did not feel as if; came back bara ey — worn out, and 
I could think it all over, but then again my ; looking as if he hadn’t a friend in the world.— 
faith grows brighter, and I'can almost look on}So he set down over the stove awhile, for I did 
it * “sate need does. cont pcg rs gpg - See eat eae say) Seaside bei — 
see the time when we would not have a roo ’ ’ , 
over our heads, or a spot to call our own, and jus, and I’m sorry for Delia, and I love Charles 
it is so sudden and so hard on Delia, that I do = hay wa che own son; but . can’t ane = 
i viv i sin m , 
get rebellious. God tg e me me “4A I ue he = < aaaea pole 0 -_ 
to be ps ge Dea ilgc d “pi r$ that is right ;’ and the next day everythin - 
ae eee aoe oven pao oo ee a seized a there’s going to be a sheriff = sale 
— ae sg ety ng see deine ol, ‘the first of April. I can’t even bear to go to 
rovidence in that, for you are q i ; . 
and we shall all have to do something to help! meeting, for it’s stuck up at the tavern and the 
father along. i post office, and I feel as if I should sink every 
“I suppose you will want to know how it;time I go by. Poor Delia, she hain’t looked up 
Rectan Pageant sdcnaphid bone pening prensa 
well, but it seems when people endorse notes - 
they have to cee them pot po gaa as if it was § ference to him, your father don’t think it’s right 
their honest debts. That is what your father {to encourage him to go against his father.” 
did for Peter Jewett, Eliza Jewett’s uncle. Hei The letter concluded abruptly, as if it had 
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been a relief to pour out the pent up trouble, ‘had compelled. her to impart the astonishing 
secure of sympathy. The date was five weeks} news at once to Jane, “ because,” as she said by 
back; it was now the middle of March, though 3 way of excusing herself for any communication 
still cold and tempestuous at times. ‘that might have seemed undignified, “because, 

And this was the reward of their unblemish-{ Jane, you and cook, and Eliza, must call her 
ed lives, this was the end of all Magdalene’s; Miss Winthrop after this, as my cousin desires 
plans, and longing to be of use to them, to re-} that she shall immediately take the head of his 
pay a tithe of what they had done for her.—; house; and I thought you had better practicea 
They were in the depths of trouble, and she little before dinner. ‘Colburn’ is the name of 
could notmove a handtohelpthem. Was Godja very worthy family where she was—ahem— 
a faithful rewarder of them that trusted Him ?} placed, I may say, to be educated, you under. 
Yes, these her faith, though sorely shaken, tri-;stand. Now I think of it, those finger-bowls 
umphed, in the end; but how far off were those did not look as clear as they might have done 
heavenly habitations, where the “exceeding and; yesterday,” for it was in this way that Miss 
eternal weight of glory,” would recompense for; Martha compromised with herself, for any un. 
the chastening of the present! How weary this; due familiarity with her favorite handmaid, 
life with its trials and vicissitudes, its tempta-;some carefully sought-for-stricture on her do- 
tions, its sins, its doubts and heaviness of spirit !; ings or neglects, to balance the account. 

“ All thy waves and billows have gone over She found Magdalene sitting close to Frank, 
me!” she cried aloud, lifting up her clasped$ with one hand clasped in his, and trying to quiet 
hands in utter helplessness. ‘the undue excitement of the morning. Shere. 

But there was Frank; she had been away from} proached herself for forgetting his feebleness, 
him a long time; he must not see that she was;even for a moment. The very bows in the 
suffering. She bathed her eyes quickly, and}small dress cap, perched at the back of Miss 





hurried down to him. He was alone, and laid; Martha’s well preserved tresses, fluttered as she 
with his eyes fixed upon the door, as if watch-{ sailed towards her newly discovered relative, 
ing for her return impatiently. with beaming face and outstretched hands. 


“Oh, Magdalene, I can hardly believe it yet,”3 “To think Cousin John really did marry that 
he said in a troubled, broken voice. “ Father‘ poor child after all, that was what I meant when 
was afraid to tell me, but I have felt so much}I alluded to his being wild, if you recollect; 
better ever since. I am almost happy—-yes I$and you are her little girl—how do you do, my 
am quite happy, and I thought this morning? dear?” And she shook Magdalene’s disengaged 
nothing could ever make me so again.” shand as warmly as if they had never met till 

“ But what is it, Frank?” Magdalene wasstar-{that moment. ‘“ Well, I’m sure it’s a great bless- 
tled at the feverish flush on his cheek, and the }ing to all of us, isn’t it Frank ? and Cousin John 
eagerness of his manner, as he tried to raise { ought to be very proud of you, considering what 
himself, and put his arm around her neck. ;you might have turned out—almost anything, 

“That you are my sister, my own, own sister, ‘left as you were. But I should have thought,” 
never to go away again—never ; he said so, and? and here the kindly voice changed to a quaver 
he said I must ask you if there was anything} of injured feeling, ‘‘I must say, though, it was 
in the world, no matter what, or how much it} quite proper, and all that, to keep it from Frank 
cost, that could make you happy and contented { until he got down stairs again, that J might 
here, for my sake he said; and that he was?have been told a littleearlier. Not that I blame 
married to your mother first, when he was in; you, my dear, not at all—it wasn’t your place 
college; Cousin Martha remembered about her ;} properly, and of course you had some delicacy 
only father says you don’t love him, and Cousin; in speaking of it; but situated as I am here, 
Martha said no wonder poor thing! But you} almost the only near relative John has in the 
must—won’t you? Oh, we shall all be so hap-; world, it would seem as if I had a right, if any 
py.” And the feeble voice broke down in a ner-}one, to know what was passing, particularly 
vous tremor of hysterical sobs. | when my acquaintance with Miss Ayer—and 4 

Magdalene laid quite still, just as he had{very nice sensible person she is, too—was the 
drawn her down, not even attempting to soothe } means of bringing you here !” 
him. She was acknowledged; her mother right-} Magdalene returned her greeting warmly; she 
ed at last; her mother’s memory cleared from } had much reason to be grateful to Miss Martha; 
the stain that he had so long suffered to rest {there was very much to be thankful for in the 
upon it. Tardy justice, but that had been of; home and friends to which she had been s0 
God’s appointment, the strokes had fallen heav- § mysteriously led. 
ily which compelled it. Love him; didshe love | A flash of Frank’s old spirit returned. 
him? Could he ever be to her in deed and in} “Only think, Cousin Martha, she will take all 
truth a father? Shecould not tell, did he wish the trouble off your hands, and row up cook and 
her love? And anew strange yearning began $ Jane, for you—” 
slowly to displace the hard proud defiance which; “I thought of that immediately. Do you 
of late had risen up, in thinking of her wrongs, know my dear—I said instantly to myself that 
and the claim, she might have urged against‘ it was such a comfort to think you kmew our 
him. ‘ways, and how I managed with the servants. 

That claim was now fully satisfied. The very; Imagine how dreadful it would have been to 
servants were wondering over it among them-{ have a stranger coming in. And to think Miss 


selves already, for Miss Martha’s astonishment ‘—Magdalene, I beg your pardon my dear, it will 
‘ 
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come a little awkward at first—to think I should ; boy, laid many, many years ago in the grave 
have been keeping the family silver for you all‘ yard, at the feet of her father and mother ; her 
this while! Well, I will say, it is in beautiful} only remaining child, whose loud sobs she had 
order, only there’s one thing—ah!—my dear, ; now lost all power to check; the orphan baby 
you must keep a strict eye on Jane, and I would {she had reared in the place of her own, taken 
advise you to keep up my practice and count;from her, as truly, and as tenderly, her con- 
the spoons and forks every night and morning.” } science that night bore witness. What avail 
was it now, that she had borne her bereave- 

CHAPTER XII. ment patiently—had tried to do her duty to the 

ip, pe prnng bet gua ee and the fatherless? Her old age was 

My sieadiess beet shall know no teer— >spoiled and desolate, she clung to the memories 

That heart is fixed on thee !” ; of youth, but they were to be torn from her.— 

The first of April, that day so long looked for-} Strangers would lie in her bed and sit in her 
ward to with dread by the household of Deacon } seat, and bring their own pleasures and plans, 
Colburn, was close at hand. A part of its trial} into the rooms consecrated by a life time of her 
and mortification had been spared to them, there dearest recollections. Here she had come as a 
was to be no public sale; the store, the dwell-} bride, to be a dutiful and patient daughter to 
ing house, the very furniture, had gone into the } her husband’s aged mother, who had blessed 
hands of the same purchaser, who though a} her in dying; here her children had been born 
stranger in the village, was a kind and honor-}to her, here her boy had died. Those early 
able man, who had given a fair price for every-} days of her tharried life came back with painful 
thing, and through all hadshown more consid-} vividness. The tall straight clock in the cor- 
eration, than could have.been expected for the} ner ticked loudly in the silence, broken only by 
feelings of the Deacon and his family. Delia’s sobs. With a kind of dumb indifference 
But now it was all over; the rescue that} she counted the passing seconds; how it hurried 
Charlie Gilman, in a stolen walk with his be-} on, no pause or stint that they were so soon to 


trothed, had rashly prophesied would be sure | leave it for strangers to gaze into the old fami- 
tocome, had notinterposed. Thelittle romance } liar'face. Then cameathought of the man who 
of Delia’s nature, which roused up to expect the } had brought all this evil upon them; and a 
greatest improbabilities, such as Squire Gilman} feeling of hatred, a hope that hisill-gotten gains 
relenting at the last moment, and buying the} might never let him rest, that he might come 
things in, as: he was well able to do without to see his wife and children suffer, followed the 


feeling it, had received a great blow, as well as recollection of his misdeeds. 
her unlimited faith in her lover’s foresight, and} Could it be possible that she had come to en- 
general power of removing mountains. ll} tertain such a foul guest as revenge in her lov- 


other hopes, nearer and dearer still, of a speedy } ing heart, that had ever before been swayed by 
reconciliation and reunion, faded in the same} the largest charity? Itstartled her even in the 
hard light of reality. It was Delia’s first trial,; selfishness of her repining, and a feeling of 
and it seemed to sweep everything away at}shame and self-abhorence heralded bitter re- 
once; no wonder that she gave up entirely un-}pentance. Bitter indeed, when the sin is in- 
der it. gratitude to a life-long benefactor, even to the 
But it was strange that a heart which had so} Father from whom cometh every good and per- 
long since been taught a surer hope and confi-} fect gift. 
dence, a faith that had been tried as hermother’s}; Her husband rose up slowly from his seat by 
- had been, by early disappointments and sick- ; the low fire on the hearth, where he had been 
ness, and death of those she loved, yet triumph-} musing with his head bent down upon his clasp- 
ing over all with a cheerful, joyful trust so many ed hands. Not even the wife of his bosom, the 
years, should now desert her, in the hour of}sharer cf every thought for so many years of 
darkness and need. Many a time had she read { perfect companionship, had heard a murmur or 
the story of the murmurings in the desert, and }a doubt from his lips, or a hard word of those 
wondered that any people for whom such great } who had wronged him. 
deliverances had been wrought, and who had} He went+o the stand, where it had lain in 
such a sure promise held out to them, should } his father’s time, and took up the old family 
have here brought upon themselves the punish- } bible, which had been the strength and com- 
nent of rebellion and ingratitude; but alas! she} fort of two generations, and slowly adjusting 
had lost sight of the cloud and the fire, and the yhis spectacles with trembling hands, laid it 
promised land, and saw in the barrenness of the} open upon the table, between his wife and 
present, not the hand that had so long led her}daughter. Fifty-one years he had knelt, night 
beside still waters, but only the human agency }and morning, by that fireside to pray. As a 
through which this evil had befallen them. child when he gazed with solemn awe at the 
“Jt was the last night in their old home; gloom } wonderful volume, whose pages he had never 
anti.stillness had settled upon the household } yet been permitted to turn, as a young man ac- 
gathered in the family room. For the first time cepting without doubt or cavil, the truths he 
Mmany years, Aunt Colburn had forgotten her had heard from his boyhood up, as aman relying 
habitual industry, and sat with her hands idly} upon them in trouble and in prosperity alike, 
folded, rocking backwards and forwards inthe {and now in darkness and adversity drawing his 
Old chair, where she had hushed her children} whole support and comfort from the same as- 
to forgetfulness of their little griefs; her dead surance. 
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The leaves were turned slowly for the chapter | of her grief, knelt down, and carried her heart 
which he sought. His eye-sight was growing} full of rebellion into the presence so solemnl 
dim; he had grown old in the past three months; § invoked. Y 
they had done the work of years upon his bow-} It was no faltering prayer, the last that he 
ed frame, and forehead lined with perplexed} was to.offer on this consecrated ground, Its 
thoughts. He, too, had had his own recollec-:very language was—‘“Surely goodness and 
tions, and his own conflict, as he watched the ; mercy hath followed me all the days of mylifg 
white ashes gathering on the hearth, or looked ;—yea, I have a goodly heritage.” The very 
up to see the troubled faces before him. But} windows of heaven seemed open to this grate 
the tempter had found each entrance guarded, ful, trustful, joyful spirit, this merciful and 
and now the struggle was over. Yes, forever ;} forgiving man, who could pray then and ther 
he felt that henceforth he could accept his lot, } for the enemy who had wrought this wrong, for 
and take up the heavy cross, not only patiently }the friends who had turned against him in hig 
but thankfully. ‘adversity, for all in sorrow and affliction, and 
His wife mechanically unclasped her hands, ; then, tremulously for those most of all, who 
and sat still and upright in her chair to listen, ; bore with him the trouble and care, with less of 
though at first the wortls fell unheeded and in-; strength and courage in their trial. 
distinct upon her ear: His wife’s heart had melted into humbled 
“*¢ Fret not thyself because of evil doers, neith- } penitence, before the final amen. Even Delig. 
er be thou envious against the workers of ini- ; had hushed her sobs and listened with vacant 
quity. wonder, and a dawning consciousness of the 
“For they shall soon be cut down like the Sreality of this sure confidence that triumphed 
grass, and wither as the green herb. ; over loss and wrong; but on the threshold, stand. 
“* Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt thou j ing with uncovered head in involuntary reveria, 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. ; was one to whom this prayer was as a revel& 
ition, unfolding the mystery of God’s dealings 
bis ee ze Te iene ous a faint gleaming light upon the life 
**Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also } that is to come. 
in him and he shall bring it to pass. There was arustle and stir beside the chair 
“¢ And he shall bring forth thy righteousness {where Mrs. Colburn remained asking forgive 
as the light, and thy just dealing as the noon day. {ness for her secret fault. Magdalene had glided 
“«Hold thee still in the Lord, and abide pa- in with her own quiet step, and was’ kneeling 
tiently upon him, but grieve not thyself at him {in her old place among them. Her head was 
whose way doth prosper against the man that { uncovered, though the heavy folds-of a shawl 
doeth after evil counsels. ‘still wrapped her figure; but she seemed so lit 
“* Leave off from wrath, and let go displeasure, tle changed, so truly herself in that accustomed 
fret not thyself else shalt thou be made to do ‘attitude, as if she had never left them, but had 
evil.’ ” ; Shared in all their sorrow, and helped them t 
»There was a moment’s pause as his eyes$bear the burden. Oh, it was an unlooked-for 
glanced down the page in search of some well-; blessing to see her thus again, a great, great 
remembered verse. If he had known the evil {comfort to all, which words could not express; 
counsels his wife had listened to, he could not: everything was for the moment forgotten in the 
have chosen the rebuke more skillfully; but he {joy of her welcome home. 
was only following out his owntrainof thought,; The door into the outer room still stood ajar 
tracing the comfort that had risen up to his ‘I was afraid I should disturb you in the read 
memory, stored with the treasures of divine $ ing,” said Magdalene, as she glanced that way, 
truth. and hastened to close it, for the cold night = 
His hand strayed upon a verse, marked by a$streamed into the room, already chill with 
date of his own father, long before he had been { untrimmed lights and dying fire. “ Magdalene= 
born; when assailed perhaps by gloomy fore-}one moment,” pleaded a voice without, a we 
bodings: ‘that drew her even from.them. It was her 
“Keep innocency and do the thing that is } ther, who had accompanied her on that hurried 
right, for that shall bring a man to peace at the $ journey, and he had been so kind all that day. 
last.’ ” ‘She thought he had turned from the door a, 
Again the pages were slowly turned, then a’she left him, but no, an irresistible attraction 
sudden light came into his eyes, and his voice 3 had held him to listen to that prayer and won- 
grew oot a mnrnanent sige” read: prea ~ . mm oniiring, Me forgiven “7 
“* Although the fig tree shall not blossom,}trust. He held out his hand as she came 
neither shall fruit be on the vines, the labor of} the dark hall; a faint glimmer of light fell upom 
the olive shall fail, and the folds shall yield no} his face. “Will you not bid me good nighh. 
meat, the flock shall be cut off from the fold, i my daughter?” It was the first time he had evet 
and there shall be no herd in the stalls. ats ‘ called her so, and a thrill of happiness | u 
“* Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in} her tremble from head to foot, as a father’s lips 
the og of my ya oe te a were pressed “ her sour = nein ers 
“Let us pray. e said this as he stood up, }reverently, and she went back with a hea 
with one hand still on the open volume ; and § of anew and almost unhoped-for joy, to tell, 
even his daughter, yielding to the abandonment ‘them her strange history. 


* * * * * * 
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CHAPTER XIII.—AND LAST. | says, is not the least use in the world; she 
Te tiene cannot even dust a room, or put up a window 
Cometh aameeea - {curtain properly; but no wonder, for Charlie 
There is no storm so crucl, :Gilman has “been flying in and out” all the 
Wat Ret ee fina day."—Eoxsonoven Battans. | orning under pretence of forgotten messages, 
js folly to talk of spring in New England. } and offers of assistance that are not in the 
h, with its dreary, cold storms—gusty } least needed, and it is their wedding day. No 
il, when the roads are almost impassable, } wonder that Delia forgets what she is doing, and 

fen great banks of dingy snow melt slowly ; is “more of a hindrance than a help.” 
neath the fences, and in the woodsand valleys} But Magdalene had come to take her place, 
A with its few days of treacherous sun- : thoughtful and efficient as ever, though she 
s, its chill winds, and scanty foliage—the}was now Miss Winthrop, even in Deerfield, 
would not recognize the flower-crowned } where she had been known as Maggie Colburn 
on he delights to celebrate in either of these ; all her life. Those who were bidden to the 
hs, still, by courtesy, retaining the pleasant wedding that evening, were prepared to be as- 
;tonished by the handsothe dresses, and elegant 
Fane is the reai awaking of bird and flower, } jewelry of which rumor was gossipping, and 
drivulet. Then the dogwood glances through } had carried the wonderful news even as far as 
emerald-green foliage of birch and maple—?} the old farm house with the walnut trees, where 
ithe purple violets, and white strawberry } her stern grandfather being dead, two old mai- 
ms i nae a rl a a A nage were wearing out a lengthy and 

Phort grass, and velvet moss by the brook-side } loveless old age. 

=the tall fern leaves slowly uncurl their brown But Magdalene, following Aunt Colburn about 
fanners, and keep watch above them—dande-}in her plain muslin morning dress, and black 
fons shine like gold in the door yards, and the } silk apron, was in no wise altered, save that she 
wer borders brighten slowly with buds of}had grown more gentle, and less reserved in 
mise. er ; {manner as the weight and secret of her life 
| dane hides no deception in its leafy loveliness; ) Was removed, and she had no temptation to 
the weary invalid has at last his yearning for} forget the present in dreaming over her uncer- 
the soft sunshine satisfied ; little children bask} tain and mysterious future. She was just as 
"ont of doors” all day long, without reprehen-? reliable as ever, and Aunt Colburn had trusted 
#ion ; and it is in this cheerful month that we;to her the frosting and ornamenting of the 
Det take our last look at the village of}great loaves of bride’s cake, and: fruit cake, 
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Deerfield, and find ourselves at the threshold of } wreathed, according to the trim old fashion of 
liar dwelling. ‘her own bridal, with box, the leaves of which 
lilac bushes are still in full and odorous } glittered with the sugared compound. noe 


; they almost form an arch around the} The “front room” had lost something of itp. - 


grand walk, they have grown so tall—the great } old formality, though Magdalene had not dear” 
sidwball tree in the centre of the grass plat, }troyed the charm of its original dimensions in 
bends down beneath the weight of the heavy } adding some graces of her own devising. Clear 
rs. Along the border, jonquilns, and daf- ; muslin curtains, bordered and tied back with 
ivare beginning to fade, but the great clump; blue ribbon, were dropped over the Venetian 
of lily-of-the-valley is just thinking of unclo-; blinds, that had once been the pride of Aunt 
Sing its snowy bells. : Black and crimson heart- ;Colburn’s best room. The fire-board, with its 
4 tulips stand out singly, here and there—and} stiff nosegay of nondescript flowers, and bright 
there are blue hyacinths under the shadow of: wall-paper border, had been removed, and 
May rose-bush by the window. That is }branches of fir and pine, with lilacs and snow- 
in in its glory, with its wreaths of prodigal} balls in great profusion, filled up the space be- 
ssoms, sweet-scented, and richly colored.; tween the tall brass andirons that shone like 
The school spam stop to peep through the } gold. Flowers filled the large glass pitchers 
Wooden paling as they go by, and one, bolder} which had ornamented the mantel from time 
tian the rest, thrusts in a chubby little hand,} immemorial, and the table had been rescued 
with, “please, give me a flower?” $from its former prim emptiness beneath the 
* The windows are thrown up all over the house; } looking glass, and covered with the handsomely 
the front door stands half open, as if it were a} bound books and keepsakes that Magdalene had 
pity to exclude any of the sweet air from the} tracked to their‘hiding places in drawers, and 
So and the song of the birds hopping about } closets, preserved in pristine freshness by the 
m the trellis of the grape vine, to the great : laudable practice of laying away anything that 
Peat tree that you can reach from the second} is pretty or graceful, lest contact should soil, or 
There in with the sunshine. ; use injure, still practiced to an alarming extent 
thete i ustle of preparation all through } by tidy housekeepers. : 
the old Nida the movement headed by Aunt} The best bed chamber adjoining, the parlor 
burn f—yes, really Aunt Colburn, in}chamber, as it was called, had shared in all 
her old4v6me again, and looking almost as young }these decorations. The green shutters were 
and cheerful as she did before that gloomy } partially drawn, but the breath and song of the 
r, as she sings snatches of old tunes un- } garden stole in, and filled it with a delicious 
: msly, or stands in silent consideration of }atmosphere and a softened, dreamy light. 
ae” — plan. Delia, her mother? And here, on the high, smooth bed, made up 
Vil.—. 
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with marvellous precision as to the fresh folds; well, let him make just as much noise as he 
of the linen sheets and pillow cases, and the} wants to, though I can’t get used to his being 
exact centre of the Marseilles quilts, canopied} your brother yet.” 
with white curtains, and fragrant with a faint} It seemed by no means strange to Magdalene 
odor of dried lavender and rose leaves—lay the} now, and a great part of her happiness this 
bridal dress, a gift from Magdalene, and brought} very June morning, was in having him with her 
by her from the city, a great charm to Delia’s;in the fresh country air, and seeing him grows 
unsophisticated imagination. It was of simple} like himself,in the healthful influences around 
tarletan, as became the season and the bride,;him. He was a privileged person with any 
ornamented only by delicate ruvhes of lace, and}member of the family. Deacon Colburn got 
knots of flowing white ribbon, having, withal, } him to read the fine print in the newspaper, and 
a certain charm of style and elegance about it,}his wife gave him the amplest liberty in milk 
that had bewitched Delia, and made her lover}room and pantry. He had ceased to rail at the 
long to see it “tried on’’—a desire that she$crutch, which, at first, had cost him many 4 
coquettishly persisted in denying. ‘pang and fit of despondency, and managed to 
There, also, lay Aunt Colburn’s cap, more of! follow Delia, his chief friend among the many 
Magdalene’s good taste in simplicity and design, } he had already made in Deerfield, up stairs and 
the “ artificials” left out, and so wonderfully $ down, with teazing pertinacity, born of the old 
becoming, that she could not help seeing it} mischievous spirit, that had threatened Magda 
herself, and was almost afraid to wear it, lest} lene’s peace of mind on their first avquaintanee, 
she should get vain and proud in her old age!} “ Dear me, I shall never forget that night if! 
Good, honest heart. live to be a hundred years old,” continued Aunt 
On the bureau, just out of reach from the} Colburn, going towards the sitting room to in- 
open window, glittered Delia’s peculiar pride} spect the cake, for at least the tenth time that 
and delight, a case of silver spoons, table, des-; morning. “Here we sat, your father—well, 
sert, and tea-spoons, “a whole dozen of each, and} there, it comes so handy to say your father,! 
so heavy !”—as she triumphantly told Charlie,; suppose I always shall-—and Delia, thinking she 
and marked with her own name in full. The}must give up all thoughts of Charlie, and | 
fashion of costly bridal presents had not yet} feeling as if the Lord had forsaken us. That's 
invaded Deerfield, and this unheard-of generos-? the way it is in this world—I guess you may 
ity on the part of Mr. Winthrop, and of theset out that pile of gilt edged plates, too—right 
many ways in which he was constantly study-? here, on this corner—so it is, the darkest hour 
ing Magdalene’s happiness—had completed the}is just before the day, as your father says ; and 
sum of Delia’s earthly felicity. Nor must we}when despair’s in the chamber, comfort’s 
forget to catalogue Cousin Martha’s contribu-} knocking at the door. Dear knows, I don’t de- 
tion, also standing there in the place of honor, serve to live to see this day.” 
a square brick pincushion, mounted on gilt} “But you have not told me, yet,” said Mag. 
claw feet, and covered, as she assured Magdalene, dalene, busied in dusting the plates, a work of 
in a neat and precise note which accompanied } superorogation in that china closet, “how Squire 
it, with “a piece of her grandmother’s pearl} Gilman came around so suddenly.” 
colored damask satin wedding dress, and stuffed} “Oh! that wasn’t no great wonder, after he 
with the very best wool.” {found Mr. Winthrop had bought up every- 
The note further intimated that they were} thing, and made things so easy for us.” 
very lonesome in Beacon street, and would be} “Yes,” and Magdalene had her train of 
very glad when the wedding was over, though,} reminiscence. “He was so sorry, and felt al 
to be sure, if fresh milk and country air were} most as troubled as I did, when Mr. Johnson 
doing her and Frank any good, they ought to be came home, and had made such a mistake, not 
very thankful. telling you about it at the time—do sit dow, 
The banished bride appeared to be fully con-} and rest one moment; there, now, you lookmore 
soled, if the merry peals of laughter which$comfortable. But Mr. Johnson thought it wa 
came from the hall above, bore a true testimony.;to be kept a great secret, though for all the 
Aunt Colburn was compelled to go to the foot; pleasure of a hundred surprises, I would not 
of the stairs, and warn her that she could be} have given you that week of anxiety.” 
heard all over the village. She would have} “Dear little fellow,” said Aunt Colburn, 
been in dismay, if she could have seen the! breaking in upon the thread of their discourte, 
floor completely strewn with the remnants of}as she heard a shout from Frank; “ it was 8 
Magdalene’s bouquet, which she had leftcarefully $ good of him to tell his father all about it in the 
gathered together in an arm-chair by the win-} first’place, and then to start you right off %, 
dow. ?and spare his father tocome with you. I wasnt 
“Just hear those children!” said Aunt Col-' half, as ’fraid of him as I expected to be—Mt 
burn, turning a beaming face to Magdalene, as} Winthrop, you know.” 
she stood with one hand upon the dark baluster,} Afraid t—yes, Magdalene could remember 
the very picture of matronly comfort and con-} when she had shrunk at the sound of his vole 
tent. “Who would have thought, that night; and step, as her little twin sisters had. done- 
you came home last spring, that I should have} but now, there was no fear in the love and col 
ever heard her langh like that, again! or that} fidence which he had won from her. _. , 
we should be fixing for her wedding here, inthis: ‘I was going to tell you about Squire Gilman, 
house, either. That’s Frank, poor little fellow;’ said her foster mother, leaning back in the 
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yocking-chair, and putting one hand under her } that I was rearing you up, a delicate little baby, 
elbow, while the other supported her chin, a j to help us in the hour of need.” She was by 
favorite attitude, which always rested her, she }no means poetically inclined, nor did she share 
said. “It was a good deal for him to do, now, ;in the modern fault of exaggeration, yet there 
wasn’t it? for him to come right out and ask } was a floating thought about entertaining angels 
your father’s pardon in church-meeting, before ; unaware, as she bent down to the head, lying, 
everybody. No more than the first disciples }as of old, upon her knee, and smoothed the dark 
did, confessing their faults, you know ; but then {hair lovingly. 
ye don’t live in Bible times now, as I often say. “Jt is not in man that walketh to direct his 
Your father broke right down, as he hadn’t steps,” aud Mr. Russel’s prediction of God’s 
done all through, and there wasn’t many dry {guidance had been fulfilled. It is an abrupt 
eyes, I can tell you. { leave-taking, we know, but we are of those 
“Somehow, I’m glad,” said Aunt Colburn, af- ; that would rather say farewell on the threshold 
ter a little pause, in which Magdalene had fin- of a festivity, than to wait and see the merriment 
ished her task, and sat down beside her on the {ended, the guests depart, and the lights die 
self-same “cricket” that had been hers in ‘ ont. Magdalene’s trials we essayed to tell you 
childhood—* that Mr. Winthrop had things put ‘ of, not the triumphs of a courageous, single- 
in your name; it’s all the same, I know, but ‘ hearted, trustful spirit, that achieved life’s most 
your father and me have always felt more {difficult mission patiently, and without self- 
comfortable. Oh, my!” and she heaved along, } seeking. Verily, such have their reward, even 


though by no means sorrowful sigh; “to think 3 here! 








THE WANDERING BIRD. 


“. BY MRS. THEODOSIA H. BEVERIDGE. 


On—on, through the bright sun light 

He speedeth his joyous way, 

Mid the soft sea-breeze and the breakers white, 
And the rainbow-painted spray. 





From the shadowy forests far away, 

A joyous bird took wing ; 

Abroad o’er the smiling earth to stray, 
In the early days of Spring. 


But see! the Angel of Storms is near, 
To shadow those shining hours! 

The sky is shrouded in darkness drear, 
And the gathering tempest lowers! 


Fragrance was on the balmy gale, 
Sunlight on every hill, 

Beauty glowed in the flowery vale, 
And beckoned him onward still. 


The ocean raves in its mighty wrath, 

The waves roll mountain high, 

And mock at the lightning’s flaming path 
Through the black and threat’ning sky! 


§ 

$ 

2 

| 
When lo! there rose to his glancing eye 3 
A vision of strange delight! 
As the glorious ocean, rolling nigh, 
First greeted his wondering sight. 3 

oe $ Alas! for thee, bright wandering bird! 

The waves flashed bright, as if silvery stars 3 Thou hast found thee a stormy grave! 
From the heavens so far away, $ And thy song of joy may no more be heard, 
Had stooped to this beautiful earth of ours, $ Where the far green forests wave. 
With the blue sea-waves to play. $ 
Oh! weary heart! it is thus with thee, 
When far from love’s sheltered home, 
Wildly out on life’s troubled sea, 
For happiness thou wouldst roam. 
3 
; 
bY 


A murmur rose through the misty haze, 

And sweet on the ear it fell, 

Like a wind-harp, moaning through autumn days, 
Or the fairy voice of a shell! 

Look “within thee”—with spirit eyes— 
And thou shalt surely find, 

The “ pearl of price,” in the paradise 
Of a calm and heavenly mind. 

Texas, April 5th, 1856. 


On swifter pinion the wild bird flies, 

As he nears the enchanted shore, 

The green earth fades from his charméd eyes, 
Oh! never to greet them more! 
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ANECDOTE OF BALZAC. 


A thief who had succeeded in penetrating in } sides. Seeing himself detected, he coolly ask- 
peniddle of the night into the apartment of}ed Mr. Balzac for what reason he laughed so 
@ well known author Balzac, was suddenly } immoderately. y 
startled by a loud burst of laughter, and turning; “I laugh,” replied the latter, “at the idea that 
around, he saw by the dim light of the moon) you should fancy yourself able to find money or 
Penetrating the chamber, the portly figure of} valuables in the dark, and without a lamp, when 
the author sitting upon the bed and holding his I can’t discover any in the broad daylight.” 
‘ 
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ELSIE RAYMOND. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


“Wait a moment, grandma, I just want to,sunshine breaks into the heart of mountain 
run out, and say good bye to Daisy ;” and the{ roses, she was just the vision of outward, joy. 
sweet face, set in a frame work of bridal-hat$ ous earth-loveliness that his soul would have 
flowers, looked a moment through the open; delighted in. Her white hat with its loopings 
door, and then vanished, before the lady, in her} of lace and ribbon, and herrich travelling dregs, 
quaker satin and white muslin cap, could reply. ‘harmonized with the rare, English creaminesg 

“What, isn’t Elsie here?” The questioner$of her complexion, and altogether she looked 
was a young, and noble looking man, and there; to the loving eyes that now rested on her, go 
was something peculiarly attractive in the smil- $ bright, and sparkling and happy, that they for. 
ing of his dark expressive eyes, as they swept; got everything but her beauty. 
the room with a single glance, and then lighted; ‘“Grandma’s been saying bad things about 
on the old lady. per said the bride, with a pretty pout, that 

“She’s just run out, Alden, to bid Daisy good} any young husband would have thought worth 
bye. You know it wouldn’t do to go off with- ja dozen kisses. ‘“ Now, Alden, don’t you lether 
out seeing her old nurse, anyhow. Everything’s j frighten you one bit, for I’m going to be just 
packed, isn’t it?” 3 the most loving, obedient little wife in the 

“Yes, and the carriage is waiting ;” and as ; world, and never do a thing you say I musn't, 

the young man spoke, a tide of gleeful laughter} as long as I live.” 

rolled up to their ears from the company below; “Ishan’t say ‘musn’t’ very often, darling,” 
stairs. The old lady did not mind it. She} answered the young husband, stroking the curls 
came close to the newly made husband, and laid § that fell out of the little hat. “ But come, Elsie, 
her hand on his shoulder. “ Alden,” she said,} we shan’t be in time for the cars. Say good bye 
very earnestly, “now the hour has come for our} to your grandmother, quick.” 

parting, I can think of many things I want to? “I'll be a good girl, indeed I will,” whispered 
say to you, and I ought to have done this be-} the trembling lips, as they drew up to the 
fore. “But it’s too late now. Oh, Alden, you} grandmother's ; and the smiling face was dim 
will be very tender of my darling, won’t you? with tears. 

You will never forget how she has been watch-3 “God bless you, Elsie, my child!” 

ed, and cared for, (it may be too much,) and} And her husband hurried her away. 

how she has never known a harsh word inthe} Elsie Raymond’s future must tell the story of 
home whence you are taking her?” her past. Both her parents lay under the spring 

The old lady’s voice was pleading, almost to} grass before she had learned to know them, and 
sadness, and her eyes were full of tears; but {so she went to her grandmother’s heart and 
dimmed as they were, she saw the look of beau-}home. There, only sunshine lay over her life. 
tiful tenderness that flashed into the young } The tender, indulgent grandmother forgot there 
man’s expressive features. must come an hour when the clouds would rise, 

“ Do not fear to trust me, Mrs. Williams,’ he and the great life storms descend upon the 
said, solemnly taking both her hands in his.— flower that grew up in such beauty at her hearth- 
“Her happiness shall be the one great aim of} stone. 
my life. The love that has watched over, the} Elsie had one of those fine, rich impulsive na- 
tenderness that has guarded her girlhood from } tures, that especially require judicious training, 
the very shadow of evil, shall be increased a$This she had never received from her grand- 
hundred fold in the home to which I take her ;”$ mother, and the under-current of self-will and 
and had you heard those eloquent tones, and ’ pride in her nature had gained depth and foree, 
seen the look which accompanied them, you which, in her early girlhood, only revealed them- 
would have predicted a joyous wedded life for{selves in her impatience of mild reproof, or 
Elsie Raymond. contradiction. 

“I do believe you, Alden, my boy,” answered} But usually she was so loving, so gentle, 9 
the old lady, fervently. “But sometimes you} transperent—and, as I said, her future must tell 
may find Elsie a little impatient, or self-willed. ; her past. 
I don’t like to say it, for her heart’s always in : 
the right place, only you know how quick and} Two years had gone swiftly, happily by. Mr. 
impulsive she is, and she don’t bear contradic- {and Mrs. Raymond sat at their breakfast table 
tion, for I s’pose she’s a spoiled child.” that morning. The room with its appliances of 

““Who’s a spoiled child?” asked a voice so}taste and luxury, was one of those rare home- 
sweet it would have thrilled your heart like a} gems, that only an artist can appreciate. 
sudden outbreak of harp-music, and the grace-; But the little wife, behind the silver coffee 
ful figure of the girl-bride sprang into the room. (urn, in her fawn colored morning gown, with its 

tubens ought to have seen her at that mo- {tassels of blue silk, was, after all, the crowning 
ment. With her blue, sparkling eyes, the half} beauty of the sweet home-scene. - 
blush gathering into her soft cheeks, and the} “Alden,” said Mrs. Raymond, as she pass ' 
arch smile breaking over her lips, as morning’ his second cup of coffee, “ won’t you just pu 
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down that paper, and listen to me a moment.—} his hand, and groaned deeply. It was the last 
You know that party you promised me, almost} drop in his cup of bitterness. 

g year ago. Well, I’ve decided to have it next; An hour later the young merchant was walk- 
week, It’s just the season for it now, and we’ll}ing up and down his counting-room, with rest- 
make a grand effort to have it pass off well.” 3 less step, and haggard face. 

If Mrs. Raymond had at that moment looked} There had come a sudden revolution in the 
narrowly at her husband’s face, she would have} mercantile world, and his house was one of the 
seen it grow pale at the mention of the party. 3 first to feel it. “There is no chance to sail clear 

“I'm sorry, Elsie,” he commenced, moving} of this, that I see,” murmured the young man, 


wstlessly on his chair. as he struck his forehead. “ A few weeks, and 
“Now don’t,” interrupted the little wife quick-; we must all sink. Ishall be a ruined man. and 
ly, “don’t, Alden, say one word against the; Elsie—” his face worked fearfully a moment, 


rty, for I’ve quite set my heart on having it.;and then he resumed, “ There is no way to raise 
Itold the Campbells, and the Wildmans about}the money, unless—” he stared anxiously all 
it, more than two weeks ago, so I should die; about him, as though he feared the terrible se- 
with shame to postpone it.” cret which lay behind that “ unless” might have 

“You shouldn’t have mentioned it to them, § revealed itself, though it had never crossed his 
without consulting me first.” Mr. Raymond’s} lips; and for the first time in his life, his face 
tones were cold and severe for the first time, } wore a look of cowardice and guilt. 
but his wife would have forgiven them, had she “Yes; I could get it so,” he said, leaning his 
guessed the anguish that lay at his heart. head on his hands; “and if our affairs should 

As it was her face flushed with anger. “ Real-{ happen to take a favorable turn, I could repay 
ly,” she answered, “I was not, until this morn- the note before anybody was the wiser ; if not,” 
ing, aware I was responsible to you, Mr. Ray- and his voice grew hoarse, “the river or a pistol 
mond, for the subjects I might choose to select } shot could setile it all.” 


for conversation with my acquaintances. Once} “Elsie’s little property’s all swallowed up, 
for all, what is the reason you refuse me this;too. God knows I meant to secure it to her, 
ty 2”? but there was no help for it, and were she to 


“Ido not refuse it, Elsie, I only ask you to? know this she’d hate me worse than ever, and 
delay it.” maybe I can win back one of the old love-smiles 
“And I must, and will have it next week, or to her sweet lips if—” he did not finish the sen- 
never. I cannot see why you wish me to post- $ tence. 
pone it, unless it be because you know the de-3 ‘“Klsie, you can give out the invitations for 
lay will greatly annoy me.” your party next week. There is the money 
The young man’s pale face flushed with the} which will defray the expenses,” and Mr. Ray- 
pain her words had ‘occasioned him. “ Elsie,”}mond placed a note for a thousand dollars in 
and his voice was quieter, and sterner than be-; the lap of his wife. 
fore, “you cannot move me by these accusa-} It was dinner time, and Elsie had had all the 
tions because you know as well as do I, there is; morning to reflect on her conduct at breakfast, 
notruthinthem. I havesome heavy payments } and bitterly had the young wife reproached her- 
to meet this week, and that alone was the rea-} self for the unkind words she hadspoken. But 
son of my requesting you to defer this matter.} her will was unsubdued still, and when the 
All I have to say is, you will be quite as likely ; footsteps of her husband rang through the hall, 
to accomplish your wishes by presenting them; the old pride came back to her heart, the morn- 
in a less dictatorial manner.” ing curl to her rosy lip, and she thought to her- 
It was very unfortunate for Mr. Raymond} self, “ Alden shall speak first.” 
that he added to his explanation that last re-} And he did: and that generous deed of his 
mark; for now that he assigned a motive for} overcame at once, all the pride and self-will of 
the delay, his wife’s heart had begun to soften} the really loving wife. 
toward him, but that last speech hardened it} She sprang up quickly, and wound her white 
again. arms round her husband’s neck, while tears of 
_ “I don’t believe a word of what you’re say-}remorse and tenderness swept down her face. 
ing, Alden Raymond,” she answered, pushing} “Oh, Alden,” she said, “forgive me, forgive me 
back her chair, and bursting into a flood of pas-} for the cruel words I said this morning. I have 
slonate tears. “If the money had made any} been so sorry for them. I do love you better 
difference, you’d have told me before this late }than all the world beside, and I would not leave 
day ; and it’s only because you want to mortify} you for a thousand grandmothers. Say just 
me now before the world, that you’re so stingy } once to me ‘ Elsie, I forgive you,’ and I shall be 
this morning. ‘I wish I was back again in my}so happy.” 
old home, with grandma, and dear old Daisy,! He drew her bright head to his bosom, and 
who would never have spoken to me the harsh, } he rained down kisses on her sweet brow, as he 
cruel words that you have just done. J wish I} said, “Elsie once, and forever I forgive you, but 
was back there again, and that I had never left it{I have been very weak, and I have suffered 
for, and that I had never seen you, Alden Ray-; much this morning, Let me lie my head in 
mond !”” your lap, and see if I shall not feel better, while 
And springing from her seat, the lady burst} you talk to me.” 
out of the room, and her husband made no ef-} And Elsie sat there a long time, running her 
fort to detain her. He only leaned his head on} little dimpled fingers through the thick brown 
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curls of her husband, and laying her cool lips | wild, sad cry springing from her pale lips 
every few moments to his fevered forehead, ; “ Saved, saved, Alden,” she wound her arms 
chatting to him in her sweet humming-bird} about him. 

style, of her party, and what a delightful coreesoh The desperate man put her away. “ Saved,” 
it would be; dreaming little of the darkness, } he cried, hoarsely, “saved to ruin, degradation, 
and sin, and shame, that was drawing closer and to worse than death. Leave me, Elsie, and let 
closer to their threshold! ¢me do the deed now.” 

It was late morning after the party. It had ; But she came back to him, for she would not 
been as the young wife had predicted “a bril-{be put away. ‘No,no,” she answered, and her 
liant affair.” pale face shone almost like an angel’s, with its 

And now she walked through the elegant} beautiful wife-tenderness, “did you think, Al 
confusion of her parlors, and thought what }den, your Elsie would leave you now, when your 
glances of admiration had followed her during; arms have sheltered her so long? -Did you 
the evening, and how proud Alden would be; think she would not follow you through suffer. 
when she recounted to him the compliments ing, and shame, true and loving to the end?” 
which the guests had bestowed upon their; “But not to prison, Elsie, not to prison? 
“beautiful hostess ;” and how she had inadver-; His head dropped as he said it. 
tently heard Mayor Hamlin, who was pronounced! “Yes,” she answered, drawing closer, and the 
the most artistic judge in the city, call her “the } light of her soul was shining in her eyes, “to 
rare blossom of the festival.” But these plea-; prison, to the gallows, to death, Alden!” 


sant dreamings experienced arudeinterruption.: And then he took her in his arms, and while 
Two rough-looking men entered the parlor, ; his heart was wrung with deeper agony for her 
and inguired if Mr. Raymond was in. than for himself, he told her all. 
“No,” answered his wife, surprised and star-; And Elsie learned, for the first time, of the 
tled. “He went to the store this morning.” threatened collapse in her husband’s business, 


One of them replied, with a significant look {and of the utter impossibility of his meeting 
around the rooms, that he was not there, they {the expenses of their late party withqut—he 
had just come from his store. whispered the words—“ he had forged a note for 

“JT have not seen him since,” was Mrs. Ray- {two thousand dollars!” He hoped to pay it,and 
mond’s laconic rejoinder; and after conferring} so elude discovery, but matters grew worse, and 
together a moment, the two men left the room. } he could not raise the money. 

The lady sank down upon a sofa, andcovered} “And it was for me you did it, Alden; because 
her face withherhands. They were policemen, I spoke those cruel words! Oh, God help me! 
she could not disguise from herself this fact, and } Jam to blame, not you!” cried the heart-broken 
a vague, terrible fear took possession of her wife. 
soul. $ But before her husband could answer her, she 

A few moments later, and her husband stood i had sprung from her seat, and a great hope had 
before her, wild, pale, haggard. ; dawned into her face.—‘ Alden,” she cried, “it 

“ Elsie,” he asked hurriedly, “ have there been was I that ruined, it is J that will save you. I 
two policemen here after me ?” sam going to that man whose name you forged, 

“Yes, and I told them you were at the store. Sand I will beg, pray, anything, till he promises 
Oh, Alden’’—she could not finish the sentence, { to spare you.” 
for he rushed from her, out into the hall, and} “Elsie,” and her husband shook his head 
up the stairs like a madman. mournfully ; “his heart is a hard one.” 

Eisie’s heart died within her, and it was only; ‘ No matter, I will find my way to it. I will 
by grasping the cushions of the sofa, she pre-{ not let him go till he has promised to save you. 
vented herself from sinking to the floor. She} Pray God, Alden, while I am gone, pray Him 
feared—she knew not what, but the next mo-} without ceasing, to be with me!” She pressed 
ment the woman’s heart of Elsie Raymond } one long, loving kiss upon his bowed forehead, 
awoke within her. Alden, her husband, was? and left him. 
suffering, it might be he was in disgrace and} Mr. Holburn, the millionaire, was slowly 
shame, and who should stand by him, and where } pacing up and down his long, narrow oflice, with 
should he find comfort and strength, but in} his hands behind him, as was his custom. 
her ? He was a dark, stern-looking man, with deep 

She sprang up, and though her limbs shook} wrinkles set in his forehead and thin face, and 
like a reed beneath her, and her face would not } altogether, it was not one that a little child, or 
be whiter when it lay under the coffin plaits, she} a heart yearning for comfort and sympathy 
went straight out into the hall, and up the long; would have been drawn toward. 
stairs to his room. “ Strange, strange,” muttered the millionaire 

The door was not locked, and she opened it} to himself, “ that a young man of such family, 
without knocking. What a scene for the blue} occupying such a position on ’change, and in 
eyes of Elsie Raymond! Herhusband stood in} the best social circles, should have done this 
the centre of the room, with a pistol pointed at} thing. What a sensation ’twill create! Gave 
his heart. One minute more, and she had been } that splendid party last night, too—” 
too late. Mr. Holburn’s monologue was suddenly inter- 

With one loud shriek she rushed to his side, ; rupted by the entrance of a lady. She made 
with one blow of her small, white hand, she } her ingress unannounced, and putting her long 
struck the heavy pistol to the floor, and with a! veil aside, revealed a face hardly yet ripened 
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into full womanhood, yet very touching in its} Alden drew his arms round the slender waist. 
e, mournful loveliness. $ “Yes, darling, the worst is over now,” he an- 


“Tam Mrs. Raymond,” she said eagerly, “and Sswered. “Our business is ona prosperous foot- 
ou now know for what 1 have come. Oh, sir!}ing again; thank God, as you say! I have this 
will you not spare my husband ?” 3 afternoon paid Mr. Holburn ail that debt. We 
“Madame,” said Mr. Holburn, partially re-}should be very happy, if it were not for that one 
covering himself, “it is a very painful duty to} terrible memory, Elsie ;” his head dropped on 
Shor shoulder. 


refuse you, but Justice must have her couse. 
The wife put down her rosy lips to his ear, 


The offence is so palpable—” 

But Elsie had sunk down at the man’s feet,}and whispered softly, “ Don’t think about it. 
unable to stand. “0, sir,” she cried, clasping}dear Alden, It was all my fault, not yours, you 
her hands, while the tears rolled down her} know, and what a lesson has it been to us both. 
sweet face, “do not say that! If you ever had} We will never quarrel again.” 
amother who sang you to slumberin herarms,} And Elsie kept her word, and when her 
ora sister by. whose side you knelt in prayer, grandmother returned home from her happy 
or a wife whose head slumbered on your heart, visit she said to Daisy, with tears in her eyes, 
by all that you have ever loved and cherished,; “Ihave no fears for Elsie now: she is the 
have pity upon me, I pray you—have pity up-{ best wife in the world, and she has the best 
on my husband, and spare us both from a life; husband too.” 
that will be worse than death ! So Elsie Raymond’s first quarrel with her 

“There will come a day and an hour when} husband was her last one. 
you will be glad that you listened to my prayer, 
and oh, as you hope for mercy at the judgment, : 
show it to me now!” 

And the man. looked at her, as she knelt; 
there in her mournful beauty at his feet, with} 
her shining curls lying about her tearful face, } 
and his heart was touched. 
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ELENORE: A SONG. 


BY JOHN H. CANOLL. 





; rt’s bes sur 

“Tam sorry for you,” he said, “ but Madame, } a wane eg ben 
your husband has. been greatly to blame.” ; Where art thou! O spring of pleasure, 

“It was I. It was all my fault,” eagerly in-: lenore ? 
terrupted Elsie. ‘I instigated him to the act by? O’er me golden clouds are flying, 
my folly and extravagance. Do not accuse him, } Gentle winds ene sighing, 
let the shame, as was the sin, be mine, but oh!: papa ~ re bo oe ee 
you will not kill us, will you ?” ; washers ac cee eae 

The stern heart melted. Mr. Holburn raised } 
the young wife gently, and whispered: “ Mrs. : Elenore ; 
Raymond, I will prosecute the thing no farther. } Earth with joy and love Rbeoming. 

Your husband is safe.” enore. 

Ahalf hour later, Elsie burst into the room?! Everything is bright around me, 
where sat her husband. “Look up, Alden,’”: As the hallowed prey Peven found thee 
she cried, exultingly ; “I have saved you!—I} sesame the oe 7 xp renee thee ; 
have saved you !” ; ere art thou, Klenore* 

But this sudnen joy, after those hours of ex- 
quisite suffering, was too much even for the} 
man’s strong physical endurance, and as the, 
glad words died on Elsie’s lips, her husband ' : 
dropped senseless to the floor. Dreary is the way before me, 

- Aweek had passed. It was a soft star-bright : Hope may hang no rainbow o’er me, 
April evening, the closing of one of those days $ Till the day when Heaven restore thee , 

P woo § ys ° Where art thou, Elenore? 
that come up, golden wanderers from the Tro-} 
pics, and shake hands with the month’s gloom, : SSS 4e 
and chill and mist. $ BrorHeR anv Sister.—Brothers! sisters! bles- 
i Raymond sat in his large easy chair, in’ sed ~—_ ; rp _ not ripe oe in 

é pleasant room where we met him at break-: this world of sunshine and shadow! o we 
fast and Elsie sat onthechair-arm. Shelooked: not love them, though angry words may some- 
very charming and very happy too, albeit there} times soil our lips to them? Are we not after- 
was a deeper, more subdued beauty in her whole } wards repentant of this, our foolishness? And 
om, but you would have loved.it better than}as we put our a around wat pes a vm 

the s imes. ‘away the tear of forgiveness, do we realize how 

and so Aldon," said the little wife, running } ate we have for which to be grateful? And 
her fingers though her husband’s hair,” grand-} many other kindred and dear acquaintances are 
ma writes she will be with us next month, as? with us on the journey of life ; but we overlook 
s00n as May brings the clover wind to her bed- 3 our ee and ai bat sms ay oo 
room window. I amso glad, and now your busi-} future, that we may find something to grumble 
ness has turned out so favorably, ne shall be; over, instead of raising our hearts in thanks- 
very happy. I cannot thank God enongh when giving and praise, for the many blessings around 
I think of it!” Sus. 


Everything with light is gleaming, 


5 

; Where art thou! O spring of pleasure, 
Elenore ? 

Where art thou! my soul’s lost treasure, 
Elenore? 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH AT TILBURY. 


SOUVENIRS OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


No. VIII—QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





The life of Queen Elizabeth, called by her; Mary’s bigotry, it is necessary to believe that 
subjects the good Queen Bess, is deserving of; nothing but a considerable amount of sisterly 
particular study, as she is generally admitted to; affection could have prevented her from sacri- 
have been the most popular, and at the same; ficing one who was likely so far to undoall that 
time the most despotic of British sovereigns. she had herself done at the sacrifice of so many 
She was born at Greenwich, on 7th September, lives. Queen Elizabeth’s accession to the throne 
1533. She was the daughter of Henry VIII , by} dates from 17th November, 1558. Her glorious 
Anne Boleyn, and her position in reference to} reign is matter of history. A contrast to that 
the descent of the throne was peculiar, since; which followed, it was marked alike by prudence 
the accession of her sister, Mary, conveying the! and decision. The ecclesiastical revolution, 
inference that Henry’s marriage to Catharine of} which every one saw must follow her accession, 
Arragon was valid, rendered the issue of the} went on so gradually, and at the same time s0 
second marriage illegitimate. An act had, how-3 distinctly, that the Romish hierarchy had aban- 
ever, been passed in Henry’s reign, which, for-} doned their cause, before it was finally decided 
tunately, perhaps, cut the knot by settling the against them. A main character of her reign 
crown on the two princesses successively. Du- is, that from the first she chose wise advisers, 
ring the reign of her brother, King Edward, she } and through all her personal caprices, kept them 
spent a very happy life, following her natural}to the end. Another eminent feature of her 
disposition for hard study, and not only acquir-; policy was to watch the growth of discontents, 
ing many accomplishments, but practically ap- Sand appease them ere they became dangerous. 
plying them to the acquisition of a profound }Thus, when such complaints as shook the throne 
knowledge of mankind. During the reign of}in the next reign, and overturned it in that of 
her sister, the scene changed, and she underwent } Charles, began faintly to appear, she stepped 
five uneasy years of difficulty and danger. Her} forward and redressed the grievances as from 
conduct was marked by extreme sagacity, cou-} her own princely. beneficence to her suppliant 
rage and caution. She proved that her adhe-} people, and hence she preserved her prerogative 
rence to the principles of the reformation was} untarnished, while she appeased discontent. 
not-so much in her mind a matter of essential} How far sovereigns of such ability are.advanta- 
belief, as of preference between a good system} geous to a free country may be questioned. 
and a bad system, for she submitted in some} England certainly never came so near arbitrary 
measure to the ritual of Rome. On the other} power asin her reign. With all her political 
hand, when we know the extreme rigidness of} capacity, her personal failings were signally pre 
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Ee tp be loved, approached. a, monomania. PB agony heart is popu- 
She appears to havé had asingularly unpleasing } cause of her death y been the immediate 
aspect for a woman—harsh features, a rough, Essex, had been t ‘od a favorite, the Earl of 
yellow skin, dim eyes, an irascible, indented ed for high trea - gh: ang condemn- 
mouth, and sandy hair—yet no one could too} vor with the nee . hile he was high in fa- 
grossly flatter her beauty, and it wasimpossible } as a pledge of I te w had given him a ring, 
to make a portrait with the slightest degree of} nied the a cg atoation, and had accompa- 
truth which she could tolerate. Sir RR prvi g 7 + wee that, in whatever 
Raleigh speaks of “the pictures of Queen Eliza- sha wight tee ind r » or whatever prejudices 
beth, made by unskillful and common painters, } by his enemies ye 3 Me Seatac ee. agregar 
which, by her own commandment, were knock- forgiveness, if h “i ae wie tr re her: for 
in pieces, and cast into the fire.” On more than} final extremity Es produced that ring. In his 
one occasion she was allowed, and allowed her-? cy of this eee to try the effica- 
self, to exult in the notion that she was the ob-.} the Panto of N Sn Igy ee it to 
ject of the despairing love of her servants—but/ Queen. But the he oe to deliver to the 
she never permitted either vanity or affection to) enemy of Essex nae ae of the countess, an 
disturb the policy of her reign. To the jea-/ring. Elizabeth See - her to retain the 
lousy arising out of her peculiar weakness, we/ to send it, to Prats rid cg rm green 
may attribute the great blot on her name—her! execution. After th ae me aeranto’ 60: hile 
harshness to Mary, of Scotland. It has now} Countess of Nottin hi a rae by mae lene 
been proved that she distinctly indicated how sent for the noan oy th oa enyepenan, 
good a service she would count it, secretly to; without disclosin whi — ieee ag 
put the captive out of the way; and it is credi-} peace When the Q ara geen 
table to the English public men of the day, that ; she presented Reaculs en entered her apartment, 
none of them would take her hint as a warrant; for which she had ($e OR 
“to break into the bloody house of life.” ‘ vivness of hich. avi ae it, and begged for- 

Elizabeth understood, as well as Napoleon, } returned, all her ~ “ dpe tga yee 
thearts necessary for gaining popularity. When ' forgive you but I ee epg “God may 
the invasion of the Spanish Armada was im-{shook the d in pat my oho exiod.. sacha 
pending, she visited the army assembled at Til-; rushed out ofr _ ee — bed. She then 
bury, appearing on horseback, riding through } after this discover pedonng ot tg —— 
the lines, and speaking to the soldiers. Theef-}Her spirit was tt rg ~ — ae 
fect of her harangue was commensurate with ‘ was a aa iat Senne: Sao 
the sound judgment, and consummate ow. {Gho died on s ae became a burden, 
ledge of mankind which dictated such a display. $ e 24th of March, 1603. 
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THE EARL OF ESSEX LED TO EXECUTION, 
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WHAT CAN WOMAN DO? 





BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 





CHAPTER VI. { Thank you for calling, my dear Mrs. Weak. 

Mr. Eldridge was awakened on the next morn-} ly! I’ll be ready in a few minutes.” 
ing by the loud cries of the children, in angry} Then excusing herself until she madea hasty 
contention. The voice of Katy, was, as usual,} toilette, Mrs. Eldridge went with lighter foot 
mingling sharply with the voices of her bro-} steps than heart to her chamber. 
thers, and it was plain, that, as usual, she had} “I wish I had not promised to go this mom. 
taken one side in a quarrel between them. )} ing,” she said aloud, as she sat down on the 

“Oh, dear! Those children again!” he said,} side of her bed. ‘Mrs. Weakly seems possess. 
as he started up in bed. He found that his wife} ed to drag me off to see that woman. If I only 
had arisen and left the chamber. Soon her} felt right about it. Oh,dear! What a feverish 
voice was heard above their war of words, and} state we do live in. I’m sick to death with my- 
cries of passion were quickly changed into cries self and everybody else. There’s always some 
of pain. {trouble or another springing up. The sky is 

“All wrong! All wrong!” murmured the} never clear fora day at atime. Precious little 
disturbed husband and father, sinking back} do I feel like visiting this morning. _ I wish that 
upon his pillow, where he lay in no pleasant} woman had staid at home and minded her own 
state of mind for nearly ten minutes. Then he} business. She’ll get meintu some difficulty be- 
arose, and prepared to meet his family at the; fore she’s done with me—I feel it.” 
breakfast table. Clouds rested on the parents’: A little while Mrs. Eldridge sat with her eyes 
brows; they scarcely looked into each other’s} fixed on vacancy. Then starting up, she said, 
faces. The children were restless and conten-} with reviving spirit : 


> 


tious as usual, and were all driven by their} “Pshaw! This is an unwomanly weakness!” 

mother from the table ere the meal was half; It did not take her long to arrange her dress, 

completed. }In a much shorter time than is usually occupied 
“Katy, you come back,” said Mr. Eldridge, as} by ladies in preparing to go out, she was ready, 

their daughter was leaving the room with her} and went tripping down stairs, to join her friend, 

brothers. “ You'll only set them by the ears.”’} as lightly as if a care had never laid a feather’s 
Katy was returning, when her mother started } weight upon her spirit. 


up and said: ; “Not tired of waiting I hope,” she said to 
“Didn’t I tell you to go out? Leave.us this} Mrs. Weakly. 

instant !” ; “QOh,dear,no! You're ready in half the time 
The face of Mrs. Eldridge was like scarlet,}it takes most people. But I’ve a-world of pa- 

while her eyes flashed and her lips quivered. {tience. Want of thought is what makes time 
The child, with a frightened look, hurried out} pass heavily. I’m always thinking about some- 

after her brothers. }thing or other—always doing some kind of 


“T’ll thank you, when I speak to the children, ; brain work, you see ; and that makes the hours 
not to interfere!” said Mrs. Eldridge, with in-} pass as fleetly as if they had wings.” 
dignation. “You complain that I don’t govern} The two ladies were moving down the hall 
them rightly, and yet, when I attempt to use {towards the door, when a voice was heard call- 
authority, you set it aside.” sing Mrs. Eldridge. It was that of the cook, and 

Mr. Eldridge did not so much as lift his eyes} Mrs. Eldridge stepped back to hear what she 
to his wife’s face, but went on eating his break-$ had to say. 
fast. A few minutes afterwards, he arose and; “Will you be home soon, ma’am 2” was él- 
retired to his office, to take up the business of quired. 
the day. . “T expect to be; why?” 

At ten o’clock, Mr. Eldridge went to court.—} Because, ma’am, there’s nothing in the house 
He hadn’t been gone more than half an hour, } for dinner.” 
when Mrs. Weakly came in, and in her friend-} “Oh, I'll return early enough to see about 
ly, winning way, said : that,” replied Mrs. Eldridge, partly turning 

“ As you are going to call on Mrs. Glendy this } away. 
morning, I thought I would go with you. Iowe} “But, may be ye’ll be kept away longer than 
her a visit.” sye thinks. And what then, ma’am ?” 

Now, Mrs. Eldridge had thought a little more} “Pick up something, in that case. But I'll 
soberly about the matter ‘since parting with} be home in time.” 

Mrs. Weakly, and a feeling of prudent hesita-; And Mrs. Eldridge hurried off to join her 
tion had succeeded to her first determination to} friend. 

act in clear defiance of her husband’s wishes.; “Pick up something! Yis, indade! And 
Unfortunately, the scene at the breakfast table} nice picking up it will be. Home in time! Ha! 
had excited something like resentment against } Who ever saw her leddyship home in time when 
her husband, and all the truer perceptions of?she once got a going!” 

her mind were again darkened. Only a mo- “I’m so glad your about to call on Mrs. Glen- 
ment she hesitated before replying: \dy !”” said Mrs. Weakly, as soon as they were oll 
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the street. ‘She’s a lovely woman, and tongue } whose gaze had also been fixed upon the ladies. 
of slander never did a fouler work than when it ; “Is it possible!” 
tried to blacken her name.” “What possible?’ enquired two or three of 
eed had testo & a Hy ont when =. } rt seman as their eyes took the direction 
Eldridge saw her husband on the opposite side; 0 eakly’s. 
of ~ wp teased standing in a group Of three or; “What can possess the woman!” added 
four men, talking. Weakly. “I thought I had said enough to her 
“Mr, Eldridge,” said Mrs. Weakly, intima-} about Mrs. Glendy, and there she is calling upon 
ting that she saw the husband of her friend. i . been day light—and oe wife “ with 
« ee him,” was sim ‘ er, Eldridge. Don’t you know better than to 
¢ Wenkiy’s there also : cere wad of i » let her visit that pou dn ial 
“Why ?” enquired Mrs. Eldridge. Surprise was pictured in the countenances of 
“Because we had a little spat last night—an ; all the gentlemen, some of whom shook their 
unusual thing for us now-a-days, you must; heads, and looked gravely knowing. A dark 
know—about Mrs. Glendy. He said something shadow fell over the face of Mr. Eldridge ; and 
in reference to her that didn’t just please me, } his heart throbbed with shame and indignation. 
and I took him down pretty sharply.” } “Women are strangely perverse, sometimes,” 
“What did he say?” he remarked, with as much external indiffer- 
“Oh, some vile thing that I can’t repeat.— } ence as he could assume, and then, after a brief 
Men talk scandalously sometimes, They’re bad { Struggle with himself, said, in a quiet voice, ad- 
to the core, all of them. But, as I was saying, } dressing one of the company, with whom he 
I'm glad Weakly’sthere. They’re justin sight} had commenced moving away from the spot 
of Mrs. Glendy’s, and he will see us goin. So? bee they had been eooaee. aes 
will your husband.” “What were you saying about the judge 
By no means a pleasant reflection was this to} “Judge Gray ?” 
Mrs, Eldridge. She was not yet preparedtoset; “ Yes.” 
her husband so openly at defiance. But there} “Let me see—them women have put it out 
was no retreat now, for she had not the moral} of my head. Oh, yes, now I remember. The 








courage to let her friend see that she could be ;judge-is one of the cleverest, and most free-’ 


deterred from going because the eyes of her hus- } hearted men in the country.” 

band were upon her, She did not reply, but} “He has that reputation.” 

walked on in silence. What a heavy pressure | “And justly so. I know him like a book ; 
was on her feelings. Mrs. Glendy lived on the}and have yet to learn the first unmanly trait 
main street, and her house was in view from } in his character. He is open-hearted and open- 
the point where Mr. Eldridge stood, and if he | handed.” 

remained there, he would see her go in. A} Eldridge did not fully respend either in 
fierce conflict raged in her mind as she moved | thought or word to this unqualified eulogium. 
along—pridé, indignation, defiance, regret, }He had always liked Judge Gray for his kind, 
shame, in turn gaining the ascendancy. But,}free, social qualities; but had never thought 
there was no turning back now. Pride was the | him a man of tried principles. 

d’ermastering passion. “YT think you said, that he talked of buying 

It flashed, instantly, on the mind of Mr. Eld- that mill property?” said Eldridge. 
ridge, when he saw his wife pass incompany} “Yes, I know he has his eye upon it, and will 
with Mrs, Weakly, that she was going to call / purchase if he can get it right. He’s shrewd at 
on Mrs. Glendy, notwithstanding he had so de-}a bargain.” 
cidedly expressed, time and again, his opinion, } “For all his free, social qualities, the judge 
that she ought not to be on terms of intimacy ; doesn’t grow any poorer,” remarked Eldridge. 
with her—and should by no means visit at her ; “ He has the reputation of looking out for the 
house. }main chance.” 

“Yonr cara sposa,” said Mr. Weakly, tossing} “It is safe being in the boat with such a 
his head towards the two ladies, as they passed, } man.” 
opposite, “Ah! now I understand you, friend Craig. 

“And yours,” replied Eldridge, smiling. 3 You remarked, last night, that you and the 

“I wonder on what errand of mercy they are} judge were talking over a little speculation. 
bent this morning.” Weakly spoke ina light } This is it; and you are to have an interest in 
Voice, ’ the matter.” 

The other gentlemen of the groupturnedtheir? “ You’ve guessed it—but, under-the-rose, re- 
eyes upon Mrs. Eldridge and Mrs. Weakly, thus ;member. I thought the judge would have 
teferred to by their husbands, but no other re- ‘mentioned it himself last night, for I know he 
mark in reference to them was made, The con-; means to talk with you on the subject, and get 
versation went on again, but Eldridge took no! you interested, if possible.” 
farther part in it, though he seemed to be lis-{ Eldridge shook his head, and remarked: 
tening with careful attention. Hiseyesandhis; “I never had any fancy for speculation. I 
thoughts were on his wife, whose form was; belong to the plodding, easy-going, slow-and- 
gradually receding in the distance, and draw-;‘ sure division of humanity.” 
ing nearer and nearer to the dwelling of Mrs.{ “This is as safe as a gold mine,” said Craig. 
Glendy, “Perhaps it is. Many a gold mine absorbs 


“George!” suddenly ejaculated Mr. Weakly, ‘ more than it yields.” 
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They had reached the corner of the street, ‘ehance with her. Asa hanpite he had encoun. 


and were about separating. (tered many unscrupulous antagonists, but never 
“ We'll see you at McQuillin’s to-night,” said: one so unscrupulous as his wife. 

Craic. All this glanced through his mind as he stood 
“Can’t say. Am doubtful.” checked in the movement to follow her. Then 
“The judge will be there.” ‘he sat down heavily, with a smothered groan, 


“T presume so, from what he said last night. ”} and buried his face in his hands. The quiet 

“I know he wants to see you, and have a} that succeeded his visit to the sitting room was 
talk about that mill property.” i of but short duration. A very different result 

“Let him call in at my office, then. I'm} followed the appearance of his wife in that 
always at home. We can talk there free from} scene of disorder. At once her indignation 
all disturbance.” } boiled over, and without stopping to ask 4 

“T can’t answer for him on that head. But} ;question, or utter a reproof, she commenced 
think over the matter; and if time hangs in} passionately striking the children by tums, 
the least heavy on your hands to-night, just } > about their heads, fac es, and shoulders , pouring 
step down to McQuillan’s. You’ll find us there,}out upon them at the same time a torrent of 
and receive a hearty welcome.” s angry invective. 

The two men parted, and Eldridge moved on} The sound of all this caused Mr. Eldridge to 
towards the Court House, instantly forgetful of start to his feet, and in the moment’s excite. 
all else but his domestic infelicities. His wife’s }ment to bound half way up the stairs, with the 
visit to Mrs. Glendy,a woman whose name was } purpose of interposing astern authority between 
spoke n in light familiarity by nearly every man} ‘his children and their rage-blind mother. But, 
in the town of Arden, had so confounded him, } ‘he cheeked himself in the movement, conscious 
that he was bewildered, as well as sorely trou- ’ of his impotency in the case, and went sadly, 
bled. Since his positive objections to his wife’s } and almost hopelessly back to his office. There 
keeping up the acquaintance, he had heard a}he sat, in troubled self-communion, until the 
great deal more about the woman, that had a} 'dinner bell startled him with its unweloome, 
very disreputable aspect, If she were not of} rather than welcome sound. Slowly he arose, 
positively bad character, she was at least cul-; and with slow pace took his way to the dining. 
pably imprudent ; and this was sufficient for}room, where his wife and children had pre 
Mr. Eldridge. sceded him. He found nothing very inviting 

A case of some importance occupied his at-}there, either in the company or the repast. 
tention in court during the entire morning ses- } The only articles of food on the table, were a 
sion. It was nearly two o’clock when he was}dish of boiled potatoes, a plate of bread, and 
released from attendance. As soon as hecould} another of butter. 
get away, he hurried home, As usual, the} Mrs. ‘Eldridge, with a face like scarlet, was 
moment he entered his door, the noise of riot} ringing the table bell violently, which summons 
and wrangling among the children fell painfully ; ; was answered by the cook, who came up stairs 
upon his ears, and, as usual, the shrill voice of} with a slow, firm step, as if preparing herself to 
Katy was heard high above the din. brave a storm. 

“ Where’s your mother?” he enquired, as he} ‘“Isthisall the dinner you’ve got ?” demanded 
entered the sitting room, where a scene of the; Mrs. Eldridge. 
utmost disorder presented itself. Chairs upset, >} “Vis, ma’am,” was replied, in a composed 
the table drawn into the middle of the room ;} voice. 
work basket overthrown, and the floor covered } “ What’s the meaning of such conduct? How 
with books, papers, caps, and sticks of wood, ; dare you get upa meal like this ?” 
pieces of broken china, &c., in disheartening} “ Sure, ma’am,” answered the cook, as calm 
confusion. fasa spring morning, “and didn’t I tell yez that 
“She isn’t home,” answered Katy. The wi ia we had nothing in the house for dinner ?—and 

34 
| 
; 








uproar had become instantly stilled at the!didn’t ye say that ye’d be home in time, I’ve 
father’s entrance. done the best Icould, ma’am. There was nothing 
Mr. Eldridge stood for a few moments, sur-} else to get.” 
veying the scene, and then turning away, ‘went “It’s a lie! You dirty hussy!” exclaimed 
down stairs and took refuge in his office, He} Mrs. Eldridge, thrown into a perfect rage. “To 
had just closed the door behind him, when he} dare to treat me so! Leave my sight and the 
heard his wife enter, and move quickly slong} hoane this instant, you miserable Irish trollop!” 
the passage. His first impulse was to follow } “ As ye likes, ma’am,” returned the girl, with 
her to her room, and angrily demand her reason {an unruffled manner. “ Hard words break no 
for having acted in such gross defiance of his}bones, I’ve done my duty, and I hope you'll 
expressed wishes. But, ere he had moved for- falways do yours as well.” 
ward a pace, reason checked the movement,} “Go! go!” screamed Mrs. Eldridge, well nigh 
and warned him not to be guilty of simple | ‘thrown into hysterics by this unexpected ol 
folly. Experience had sadly proved to him;max to the scenes of the day. 
that when his wife’s passions were aroused,she} The girl withdrew, but instead of going back 
was blind and headstrong—and that his hand} to the kitchen, ascended to the attic. 
was not strong enough to curb her will. Her} ; Eldridge had no appetite left for even the most 
tongue pierced like a dagger, and cut like a}tempting dishes, much less for the uninviting 
tempered sword, In awar of words he had no‘fare that had been set before him, So he 
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pushed his chair back, and left his wife and} gloomy doubts. A few years before, he had 
children to make the best of the scanty meal} ventured, after a more than usually encourage- 
which the cook had provided. After musing for a} ing season, to purchase the house in which he 
short time in his office, he went out, and, un-}lived, paying down five hundred dollars, which 
determined what to do, or where to go, he Strol-3 he had saved, and engaging to pay five hundred 
led along the street, and ere conscious of the} a year for the four successive years. The cost 
distance he had gone, found himself at the ex-3 of the property was twenty-five hundred dol- 
treme end of the town, and near the handsome} lars. Interest was, of course, to be allowed on 
residence of Judge Gray. The judge was}the balance unpaid. To secure this balance, 
standing at his gate, and greeted him with his} there was a mortgage on the property. 
usual frank and cordial manner—insisting on As it had turned out with Dr. Penrose from 
his coming in and taking a glass of wine with} the beginning, it turned out now. His hopes 
him. were not fully realized. Instead of being able 
Eldridge could not well say “no” to the} to pay off five hundred a year, he had only ac- 
judge’s invitation, and so he went in, and they} complished an annual reduction of three hun- 
chatted a few minutes over their wine. While}dred. The holder of the mortgage grew more 
thus engaged, the dinner bell interrupted them.}and more impatient of delay, and this impa- 
“Just in time,” said Judge Gray, laying his} tience fretted the doctor sorely. His temper 
hand firmly on the arm of Eidridge. ‘“ You} was quick, and he had little control over his 
havn't dined yet ?” words when under excitement. The conse- 
“No—ye—yes,” stammered Eldridge. quence was, that he had replied to the holder 
“Rxactly! I’ve some fine woodcock, and aw} of the mortgage, on two or three occasions, in 
all alone, to-day, So you shall be my guest;so tart a manner, that ill-feeling was created. 
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willingly or per force, as the case may be.” A threat of foreclosure followed, very naturally, 
“Pray, excuse me,” said Eldridge. “I must? to which the doctor answered in a defiant man- 
home.” ner. 


“No excuse. I’llsend a note of apology to} James Barlow, the holder of the mortgage, 
your lady, if desired, and say that you are a} was a speculator in property, and owned a large 
prisoner against your will. Come! The fine} portion of the best lots in the town of Arden. 
flavor of the birds is wasting itself.” He was an eager, grasping, unscrupulous man, 

And, unheeding all his guest’s protestations; and never hesitated about ruining a poor debtor, 
ind excuses, he conducted him to the dining} if that ruin were deemed by him necessary for 
room, the security of even a small sum of money. 

About two years after his sale to Dr. Penrose, 
ai a there was a sudden rise in property in the doc- 

In external matters, it was far from being as} tor’s immediate neighborhood, consequent upon 
well with Dr..Penrose as he desired. He did$ the choice of a fine lot, not far distant, by the 
not possess, by nature, the qualities requisite; County Commissioners, for the erection of 
toarapid advancement.in the world. He was} handsome county buildings, with extensive 
more timid than sanguine ; and fartoosensitive} grounds. The value of the doctor’s house and 
topush his way amid personal opposition, rm half acre of ground, was at once advanced one 
at the risk of personal ill-will. His tastes had,} thousand dollars. Barlow’s first emotion, on 
80 far in life, led him to desire eleggncies in his ; learning where the new county buildings were 
household, far beyond his ability to obtain. to be located, was one of regret that he did not 
Even the few indulgencies ventured upon, had} still own the house in which Dr. Penrose lived. 
drawn so heavily on his slender purse, that a} “I'd been fifteen hundred dollars better off to- 
sense of poverty took away all true enjoyment, ; day, if I’d kept that property,” he said to him- 
and the few choice pictures, vases, and statu-} self, with a feeling of chagrin. “ Why can’t we 
ettes which he had bought, were scarcely looked } know what is-going to happen ?” 
at with interest once in a fortnight. He obser- } It was only a day or two afterwards, that the 
ved, not without a feeling of discouragement, ; doctor called to make his half yearly payment 
or discontent, other men, starting with him, side; on the mortgage. His previous payment had 
by side in life, gradually, or rapidly rising into; only been one hundred and fifty dollarsgand he 
the possession. of fortunes—men with intellec- had promised to make this three hundred and 
tual abilities, in most cases, ranging far below} fifty. But, the doctor’s expectations had been 
hisown. Even in his profession, he saw some} again disappointed; he could only make up one 
of his fellow students, who had scarcely.crowded } hundred and fifty, and one third of that sum 
through their examination—he had made a3 he had been compelled to borrow. 
brilliant advent into the ranks of his profession} Mr. Barlow, when the money was counted out 
~steadily advancing their worldly interests, } on the table before hiw, lookéd grave. 

While he was barely able to secure enough to “It is mortifying to me,” said the doctor, in a 
keep want from: the home that sheltered his} depressed manner, “to ask a little more indul- 
beloved ones. Even in the village of Arden,} gence. But, physicians’ bills are the hardest 
inferior skill to his own found a predominating; in the world to collect. There is over a thou- 








popularity. sand dollars of good accounts due me, but 
Several things had occured on the day referred} nobody is ready to pay.” 
to in the preceding chapter, to depress and dis-} Mr. Barlow drew the money towards him, and 


tourage Dr, Penrose, and to fill his mind with} for some time sat regarding it in moody silence. 
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“i fully annnek the whole sumdue. Ihave} “Ican give you a ensideél and seventy doi. 


use for it, Dr. Penrose.” } lars,” was replied. 
al have done the best in my power,” replied } It won't answer. I want the whole amount 
the doctor. } due from the beginning.” 


Mr. Barlow had a daughter, whom the doctor,; “But, I have said, Mr. Barlow, that one hun. 
a few weeks before, had brought through adan-| dred and seventy was all I could pay. Impos. 
gerous illness. Gratitude for the unwearied } sibilities should be required of no man.” 
attention, and devoted skill of the physician,} “Men should not engage to do impossibilities, 
had not quite died out of the man’s hard heart. ; iI could have sold that property a dozen times 
A passing remembrance of one or two scenesin} over at an advance of a thousand dollars on 
the sick chamber, reproved his present unkind-} what you agreed to pay for it.” 
ness, and constrained him to say, in rather a} “It’s no useto waste words. I’ve told you the 
softened manner : ‘ best I could do,” said the Doctor, impatiently, 
“Let it pass, now.’ . ae Very well. If that’s all you can do, my 
A receipt was a written, and as he}course is clear. I can easily make the money, » 
handed it to the doctor, he remarked, in a “What! How?’ Doctor Penrose turned 
voic e that was meant to be a little cheerful : ‘short around, and fixed his _— keenly upon 
“ You must try and do better next year. Re-| the face of his creditor. 
member, that the property Isold you has ma-} “The money can be raised quite easily,” was 
terially improved in value.” ‘coolly replied. “Mortgages are safe invest. 
“T’]] do the best I can,” replied Dr. Penrose,; ments. Let me give you this piece of advice, 
as he folded up the receipt. He stood a few mo-} To save yourself trouble, borrow the sum need- 
ments, and then coldly turned away, feeling so; ed to make all your pay ments good up to this 
discouraged and humiliated, that he went to his} 3 ‘date. Otherwise 
home, instead of visiting some patients who} There was a brief hesitation. 
needed his attention, and shutting the door of} “Say on!’ Dr. Penrose flung the words out 
his office, abandoned himself to weakness and} ; indignantly. 
despondency. i “The mortgage will be immediately fore. 
The year that succeeded, proved one of no; closed.” 
materially increasing prosperity to Dr. Penrose. } “Good morning!” was all the reply that was 
The first six months’ payment to Mr. Barlow, re-; made to this threat, and the men parted. 
ceived under protest, was but one hundred and} Had Dr. Penrose acted as he felt, he would 
fifty dollars. ’ have gone home and folded his h ands i in de- 
Another half year had expired, and the doc-§ spair. He was, indeed, on his way thither, 
tor had again called upon his creditor. The re-: when a thought of his loving, patient true- heatt- 
sult of this interview was one of the causes of } ed wife, who, in all trials and discouragements, 
depression referred to near the opening of this | had for him a word of comfort, arrested his 
chapter. He could raise no more than about an} steps, and caused him to say: 
equal sum to that accumulated at the last pay} “This is unmanly. No—I will not give up 
day With this, in a chafed, defiant state of; thus without an effort. The property is worth 
mind, he called upon Barlow. He expected double the sum that remains unpaid. Some 
trouble; and was prepared to meet it in the} one in Arden will help me out of my difficulty.” 
worst way possible. $ As he walked slowly along, thinking first of 
The two men met in no amiable mood with} one and then of another, his mind at last rested 
each other. Barlow saw, on his first glance at{on Judge Gray as the man who would, most 
the doctor’s face, that he had come with the old; probably, aid him in his extremity. He was 
story of deficient collections, and his mind was} physician in the judge’s family, and the judge 
made up not to accept any more excuses in the} had always manifested what seemed a friendly 





place of money. ?interest. So he called upon him and found him 
“Good morning, doctor.” disengaged. 
“Good morning.” “I'm in trouble, Judge Gray,” he said, com- 
For some moments the two men looked at j ing, without circumlocution, to the business 
each other half askance. $upon which he had called. 


“T’ve brought you some more money,” said} “I’m sorry to hear that,doctor. What's the 
Dr. Penrose, drawing out his pocket book as he} matter ?” 
spoke. ; Barlow threatens to enter up the mortgage 

“How much?” was asked. on my house.” 

“The old story again. Only ; “ What’s the meaning of that ?” 

“I’m tired of the old story,” said Barlow,a;} “Simply this and no more. I engaged to pay 
little roughly. “T can’t take any more half} him five hundred a year, on the property, au 
payments.” } have only been able to raise three hundred— 

The doctor thrust his wallet back into his { He’ s out of patience, and will bear with me no 
pocket. His face crimsoned, and his lips qui- ; longer. I’ve done all I could; the best can do 





ve ered. ‘ nothing more. Ah, me! This life- struggle is 
“As you like,” he answered, with assumed } a hard one. It is no easy thing to battle with 
indifference. ;the world. Heaven knows, I devote myself 
“T expect payment according to contract—} with untiring assiduity, to my profession, but I 
nothing more, nothing less,” said Barlow. } make slow progress.’ 
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“Tut, tut, doctot ! sila t give up in that sort: ing than you imagine. At any rate, come down 
of fashion. A man never helps himself along; this evening, and ‘hear and see a little for your- 


inthe world by giving way to despondency. —s self. It will be an introduction, if nothing more, 
How much is still due on your house ?” ; and bring you into closer contact with men who 
“Counting 1 interest and all, about fifteen hun-; have the ability to help you in your present 
dred dollars.” ; need. Personal intercourse does a great deal 
“What’s it worth ?” } sometimes.’ 
“Thirty-five hundred, if it’s worth a copper.”; “I'll think about it,” said the doctor. 
A broad smile passed over the judge’s coun- } “Nonsense! Say you'll come.” The judge 
tenance. ; seemed particularly urgent. “I want you there 
“Not a very desperate case, it strikes me.” ; for special reasons.” 
“Desperate enough where you hayn’t anex-} “I can’t think of anything else, now, but this 
tra dollar to help yourself with.” cursed mortgage,” replied Dr. Penrose, with 
«If I had the cash to spare, I’d take the mort- ; some bitterness. 
gage at once. But, don’t fret yourself, doctor. ; “Oh! That’s a mere bagatelle. The empty 
All will come out right. You’ll find no difficul-; rattle of a harmless drum. Don’t be scared at 
ty in raising every dollar you want.” }so feeble a menace. Come downto McQuillan’s 
“But where, judge? Where?” : this evening. In the meantime, I will think 
“JT can’t answer that question on the spot.— Sov er the matter for you. There are plenty of 
Let me see ?” i ways and means in reserve fora case like this, 
The judge thought for a little while, and then ; and we must find them. You'll be there ?” 
said: >“ Most likely,” said the doctor, “unless call- 


“The fact is, doctor, you are too exclusively } ed to some urgent case. We have never the 
a professional man, and mingle too little on full control of our time.’ 
social terms with your fellow citizens. You} “You owe something to yourself as well as 
know but little of your townsmen, personally, } to your patients. You are sick now, and must 
and they know but little of you. When sick, shave attention.’ 
they send for you, and when well, dismiss you ; ¢ Doctor Penrose, but little encouraged by this 
from theirthoughts. Now, all this works against } interview with Judge Gray, retired, and turned 
your advancement in the world. There are$his steps homeward. For night- meetings at 
plenty of money-making operations in-a place; ‘taverns, he had little fancy—and as far as pro- 
like this, which the shrewd and observant take } perty operations were concerned, the only one in 
partin, Small ventures often make large re-; which he was interested had caused him more 
turns. You should know all about what is go-; trouble and mortification than he desired ever 
ing on, and be ready to take advantage of fair: ‘ again to experience. 
opportunities. Do you suppose my salary as} He said nothing to his wife, at dinner time, 
Judge would enable me to accumulate property ?$ about the unpleasant occurrences of the morn- 
Not a bit of it. But, Iam always wide awake,:ing; though it did not escape her quick eyes 
and ready to venture when the promise is best.” : ; ‘that he was unusually depressed in spirits. 

“Pm no man of the world, judge,” replied } During the afternoon, the thoughts of Doctor 
the doctor, “and, I’m afraid, never will be.—; Penrose dwelt a good deal on the intimations of 
Outside of my profession, I am little more than ; Judge Gray, in regard to his too great isolation 
an inexperienced child.” : ‘of himself, and the necessity, if he would bet- 

“All very foolish of you—all very unmanly, ; ter his condition, of mingling on more intimate 
if you will excuse me for saying so,” answered ; terms with his fellow citizens. He saw that 
the judge. “ But let the past suffice. Come} there was force in the judge’s remarks, and felt 
out among us, and let us know you better.— ' that he stood too much alone, and too far out 
Mingle as a man with your fellow citizens. Take; of the current of progressive events. 
some interest in public affairs,and you willfind; “There’ll be no harm in going down to Mc- 
yourself, at the end of a year, enough better off Quillan’s to-night,” he thought with himself, 
to encourage you to go on in the good way.—; “ Perhaps, something may grow out of it. Judge 
Are you engaged this evening ?” ; i Gray i is aman of influence, and he evidently 

“Not specially.” ‘feels an interest in my affairs. He is hrewd, 

“Very well. Come down to McQuillan’s after: and if I act under his advice, I cannot go very 
tea. A few of us meet there in reference to} wrong. I don’t fancy these night convocations ; 
some property speculations that show a splendid } still, where men are in active business all day, 
promise. There is no reason in the world why} evening is the only time left for intercommuni- 
you should not have an interest therein as well i cation, and a public house has the advantage 
a any one else.” : of a common ground of assemblage. Yes—the 

“I’m not sharp enough for business of this} judge i is right—I live too much within myself. 
kind,’ said the doctor. “I:have studied my}I’m only a doctor; and known only as a doctor 
profession carefully, and believe myself skilled; in the town. If any one falls sick, I’m sent for ; 
in the art of healing; but of general business I’ and afterwards I’m scarcely thought of, except 
know but little, and were I to trust myself on} when my bill goes in.” 
the sea of speculation, would, most certainly,; The more the doctor’s mind dwelt on the 
make shipwreck of everything. » subject, the clearer it became, that he ought to 

“Not a bit of it. You'll soon get your eyes: join the judge and his friends at McQuillan’s. 
open,” replied the judge. “All is plainer sail-} His path was all hedged up, and only in this 
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direction did there seem to be any way of escape. 3 nearly all day, the unhappy condition of hig 
The judge had influence, felt an interest in him, ’ affairs, As yet, no light had dawned in 
and showed a particular desire to have him:him. He saw no way of escape from the diff 
come down that evening. kh i culties that environed his path. This being’ gg, 
: ‘Pll go, = his per emc penn: and a ; he was the ener eae ee accept the 
what comes of it. No harm can arise—that} invitation of Judge Gray. Unless help cameiq 
much is certain—and good may be the result.” this direction, from whence could it come? Hg 
‘had thought of nearly every man in the town 
CHAPTER VIII. ‘who had money; but there was not one upon 
There were several strong points of difference} whom, considering his present personal tel 
between Doctor and Mrs. Penrose. In natural} tions, he could call with any prospect of aid— 
character, and temperament, they were oppo-}To McQuillan’s, therefore, he was resolved to 
sites. She was hopeful and cheerful; he de-: Up to this time, he had not mentioned to 
sponding, musing, and silent. They were very} wife the refusal of Mr. Barlow to accept the de 
different, also, in acquired character—and in} ficient payment, and threat of selling their prop 
mental and moral discipline. The education of: erty to satisfy his mortgage. He had hopedip 
Mrs. Penrose had been a religious one; that of} be able, at the same time, to say to her, thathé 
her pian wpe a co — Sore _ } had ram a - all the ere that 
ings and sympathies, as well as her daily life,; was needed to hold everything secure. It had 
were on the side of religion, and her pure spirit { not escaped her quick eyes, that he was suffer 
ever looked from things natural up to things} ing under an unusual depression; and she Was 
spiritual. But, the doctor’s mind dwelt only in; waiting patiently for some intimation of the 
this lower and visible world—it had no power} cause. He said nothing at tea time, of what 
to rise above the rational and the intellectual. } was in his thoughts, and not long after they hail 
In Providence he had no sure confidence ; and} left the table, he remarked to his wife: 
never was able to see how our light afflictions } “T am going out for an hour, this evening” 
here, had power to work out for us “‘afarmore} He did not look her steadily in the face@ 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” There} he said this. ‘ 
was about him, in reality, less of faith than } “ Who’s sick ?” enquired Mrs. Penrose. 
skepticism. “No one; but I promised Judge Gray thatl 
It had never beén without a feeling of con-} would see him this evening.” : 
cern that Mrs. Penrose saw her husband go out} “See Judge Gray!” Mrs. Penrose failed 
into the world; for she knew that, unless the;conceal the surprise occasioned by thjs/a 
panoply of a true faith in God, and a reliance} nouncement. , 
upon his justice and goodness were aroundhim,} “Yes. He asked me to come down to ie 
he was never secure. His disinclination to{Quillan’s to-night. Several gentlemen aretob 
mingle socially with his feliow men, had not, ; there.” j 
therefore, been to her a cause of regret. She} ‘ McQuillan’s! I wouldn’t go, dear.” And Mm 
knew that their home circle was his safest place, ; Penrose laid her hand gently on the arm of he 
and she oe aarti ogre it as pepe PA te tr nse ge tenderly, yet very eam 
possible. 1e watche is varied moods of; estly into his face, 
mind; and with the wisdom of a true love, so$ “If you had as strong reasons for accepting 
bore herself towards him, that her presence nev- ; the invitation as I have, I think you would go’ 
er disturbed, bat always softened, strengthened ; replied the doctor, forcing a smile. 
or sustained him. If he was desponding, she: ‘You will not hide from me the reason™ 
skillfully sought to lift his thoughts upwards,} “No,certainly not. Still, it would havegrate 
and to help his reason, if not his perceptions, to’ fied me no little, could I have saved you the 
see, in some feeble light, the truth that there was} anxious feelings the communication you debit 
One over all, by whom the very hairs of our} must occasion.” 
head are numbered. If he came home fretted} “Oh, my husband! Don’t you know me bet 
by disappointment, or annoyed at unpleasant}ter than all that?” said Mrs. Penrose. *% 
occurrences in or out of his profession, she } lighten your burdens by sharing them, is one of 
soothed, him by l6ving attentions, or directed; the truest pleasures of my life. Tell me all.” 
his thotights to subjects of cheerful interest— Doctor Penrose drew his arm around her 
Never did she suffer the sombre hue of his feel-} waist, and they walked thus down into his offi, 
ings to throw over her countenance a percepti- } As the door shut behind them, he said: 
ble shade—at least not while he was present. } “ Barlow refused to take the payment I offer- 
It is not surprising, that Mrs. Penrose had } ed to-day.” 
great influence over her husband, and that he} “He did?” 
loved and honored heras atrue wife. Reserved; ‘ Yes.” 
as he was by nature, and inclined to silence} “Un what ground.” 
when trouble oppressed his feelings, he rarely} “It was short of the sum due, and he would 
concealed anything from her. If things went} have all, or none.” 
wrong with him, he generally communicated} “He means to sell our house, unless the 
’ é y ; ’ 
3 


the faets, sure of finding in his wife a hopeful} money is paid?” said Mrs. Penrose, anticipating 

counsellor. so much of what her husband had to say: 
Evening closed in, and Doctor Penrose return-; “Such is his threat.” 

ed home, pondering, as he had been pondering; ‘“ Do you believe he will go to that extremity!” 
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“J fear we univ: tins to is from his { quaintance of several able and influential men 
glemency. He is a hard, selfish, cruel man ; who were to meet him at the hotel, and I must 
as every one in Arden knows.” ‘be sure to come down. So, you see, that I have 
“J don’t believe he will put his hands on our } weighty arguments in favor ‘of accepting his in- 
property, ” said Mrs. Penrose, in aconfident tone ; vitation.” 
of voice. ; Mrs. Penrose looked serious. 
“Why should he spare me more than ano-; “TI don’t like these night meetings at taverns,” 
ther?” :she simply remarked. 
“He owes you a debt of gratitude for weehiong “Nor do I,” said the doctor. 
rendered in his family, that his conscience will} “I wouldn't go.” Mrs. Penrose spoke firmly. 
not let him disregard.” “But, see how much is at stake,” replied her 
«Gratitude! Conscience !” replied the Doctor. S hisband. 
“He knows them not.” “Not so very much.” A cheerful smile lit 
“Others of his household do, at least; and‘ up the countenance of Mrs. Penrose. “Our 
through them, I know, influence can be brought } house is worth more than double what is due 
to bear upon him. He will not sell this prop-; upon it. If Barlow persists in his purpose, how 
ety, depend upon it.” ‘goon can he sell ?” 
“And you may depend upon it he will. He} “Not for some months.” 
was angry and dogged; and we parted in no} “All will come out right, depend upon it.” 
friendly spirit ; I’ve been trying all day to make} Mrs. Penrose spoke with such a loving confi- 
some arrangement, but without avail. I saw) dence in her voice, that her spirit was trans- 
pa Gray, and he spoke very kindly and en- fused into that of her husband. “Throw doubt 
gly. He said that he would himself} to the winds, love!” she added. “The clouds 
axe the money, and take the mortgage off} i in our sky are not thick enough to obscure the 
of Barlow’s hands, if he had it to spare. He}radiant sun. There is no present need of your 
blamed me a little for keeping so much aloof) joining JudgeGray at the tavern. Stay at home 
from the people in the town, and said that I} with me. I know you would rather.” 
must come into a closer personal association; “You utter but the simple truth in that,” 
with them, if I desired to advance myself. Now, said the doctor, feelingly. 
I was only regarded as a physician. Few knew } } “You are my prisoner, and I will not let you 
me well enough to have a friendly interest in} } go. ” And Mrs. Penrose twined her arms about 
me. As things were, he said it was absolutely } } his neck, and laid her lips upon his forehead. 
necessary for me to become better acquainted} As she desired,so it was. Herhusband did not 
with my fellow citizens. To-night there would} make one of the party at McQuillan’s that night. 
bea good opportunity for me to make the ac-} (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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BY MAGGIE STEWART. 


Bring me flowers, when the spring-time 
Maketh earth so gk nd and Bay; 

When the early birds are singing 

"Mong the buds and leaves of May; 
When the riv’let wooes the shadow 

Tn the meadow and the dale; 

When the sunlight brightly falleth 

On the hill- -top—in the vale. 


Bring me flowers, when the summer 

Zephyrs fan the burning brow— 

Stirs the woodbine o’ er the window— 

Playeth with the rose’s bough; 

When the pearly dew is lingering 

‘Mong their fragrant petals bright, 
reathe for me the summer blossoms, 

Smiling in June’s glorious light. 


Bring me flowers, when the autumn 
ineth with a golden haze; 
en in forest deep, and valley, 
are singing farewell lays- 
n the golden grain is ripening, 
And the fruits upon the trees ; 
the brown earth’s covered over 
With the fallen crimson leaves. 
VoL, v.—31 


Bring me flowers, when the morning, 
Roseate, gems the cloudless heaven ; 

When the lark is praises trilling 

To the. Giver, for the given. 

When the shadowy, gentle twilight, 

Gathereth in the leafy dell; 

When the holy stars and moonlight, 
O’er my spirit cast a spell. 


Bring me flowers, for their presence 
Proves a balm to weary hours; 
Soothes my sorrow, adds new pleasure 
To each joy. Oh! bring me flowers, 
For they sweetly point me upward 

To that blessed clime above, 

Where the flowers are ever blooming 
In the light of God’s own love. 


Bring me flowers—when I’m dying, 
Let their perfume round me breathe ; 
When the winds are dirges sighing, 
Latest blossoms for me wreathe— 
Strew them o’er my coffin-pillow, 

Ere their fragrance all has fled,— 
When I’m sleeping ‘neath the willow, 
Plant them o’er me—when I’m dead. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.—THE MOGUL, OR TARTAR DYNASTI. over 
No. V.—JEHANGHIRE. and, \ 


Acbar was succeeded by his son Selim, who} which, there is reason to believe, caused hit bett 
assumed the name of Jehanghire, or lord of the ; much remorse, and darkened the whole of his shets 
world. The nobles of the empire, for some}reign. This was his marriage with the wife of toe he 
cause or other not very intelligible, plotted to} one of the Omrahs of the empire, who was ra 2 
raise Jehanghire’s son, Chusero, to the throne ;} moved by assassination. The incidents om We 
but their attempts were ineffectual, and result-; nected with this affair, which materially inft- he h 
ed in the execution of many of their principal} enced the interests of the empire, are in the att 
members, and in the confinement of Chusero.} highest degree romantic and interesting; ¥ sod th 
A crime signalised the emperor’s accession,}need not therefore apologise for speaking 
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JEHANGHIRE. 367 
them at length. A poor Tartar named Chaja} received with the highest degree of favor, but 
Aiass, whose imagination had been kindled by ; the weakness and vacillation of the sovereign 
the reports of Indian magnificence, left his na-} left them continually at the mercy of those no- 
tive country, in the hope of bettering his for-; bles of the court who were opposed to their com- 
tunes in that land of promise. Before the con-} mercial objects; consequently scarcely was a 
dusion of his journey, and whilst crossing the; favorable decree obtained, but it was reversed, 
great desert, his pecuniary means became ex-} and thus the result of both missions was, in one 
hausted, and, to add to the dreadful circum-} word—disappointment. 
stances of his position, his wife give birth toa} Various revolts and disturbances broke out, 
female child. To bear the infant through the sometimes in one part of the empire and some- 
remainder of their long journey seemed impos- times in another, but were repressed with no 
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v 





sible to the exhausted parents, and with the; very great difficulty. But the death of Chaja 
greatest anguish they resolved to leave it to} Aiass involved the emperor in much trouble. 
perish in the desert. They departed, and 50} A son of the deceased vizier, Asiph Jan, was 
long as the tree at the foot of which the child} raised to the vizariat, and exhibited qualities 
was lying remained in sight, they persevered in} scarcely inferior to his distinguished parent.— 
their resolution; but when that disappeared, } But the sultana, whose haughty and imperious 
the heart of the mother gave way, and she re-} disposition had been checked by Chaja Aiass, 
fused to proceed without her babe. The father} whom she tenderly loved, exercised from this 
returned, and beheld with horror an enormous} period a calamitous influence upon the destinies 
black snake coiled above and around the infant. } of the empire. Her principal object appears to 
His cry of anguish alarmed the reptile, which } have been to place Shariar, the emperor’s young- 
slowly uncoiled itself and glided away, leaving} est son, who had married her daughter by her 
the destined victim unhurt. This almost mira-} former husband, on the throne, to the exclusion 
culous preservation instilled fresh hope and en-} of his elder brothers. The most determined op- 
ergy into the hearts of the parents ; they strug-} ponent with whom she had to contend was Shah 
gled on, and at last were relieved by some other } Jehan, the emperor’s third son, whosé ambition 
travellers. They reached the court, and Aiass} was as boundless as his mind was fertile in ex- 
was admitted into the service of an Omrah.—} pedients for its successful development. Under 
Here he soon attracted attention by his abilities, } pretence of relieving Chusero, the eldest brother, 
and was at last noticed by the emperor, Acbar, } from the confinement to which he had been sen- 
who gradually raised him to high favor and dis-; tenced, as we have already seen, at the com- 
tinction. The infant grew up into a woman of} mencement of the reign, he obtained possession 
the most exquisite beauty, and was betrothed} of his person, and soon after the unfortunate 
toanOmrah. At this period Selim saw her and prince was found murdered. To escape Jehang- 
became passionately in love. He besought his} hire’s resentment, and thinking, perhaps, the 
father to give her to him, but the emperor stern- } proper time had come for a rebellion, he assum- 
ly refused, as she was already betrothed. But}ed the royal title, and marched with a large 
Achar died ; Selim was raised to the throne, and, } army to attack his own father, who does not 
giving way to the dictates of his passion, the} appear to have afforded him even a colorable 
husband of the woman he coveted was murder-} pretext for this unnatural struggle. After an 
ed by his order. No obstacle now interposed ;} obstinate and for some time doubtful battle, he 
but, apparently smitten with remorse at the} was defeated, and compelled to fly from one 
baseness of his crime, the emperor refused even} place to another, till, quite hopeless, he wrote a 
to see the object of it, and she lived for four} contrite letter to the emperor beseeching par- 
years neglected in his harem, where she was so} don, which was immediately granted. On this 
scantily provided for, that she was compelled to critical occasion, as well as on others of lesser 
exert the accomplishments she possessed in} importance, Jehanghire was principally indebt- 
needlework and paintings, and her productions } ed for success to the valor and skill of his gene- 
therein became objects of general desire and ad- ral, Mohabet, a noble-minded heroic spirit, who, 
miration, The emperor’s curiosity at length } had he possessed a spark of the evil ambition 
became roused; he visited her, and from that} of the turbulent spirits around him, might not 
moment Noor Mahl (such was the name she as-} improbably have obtained the imperial.rule.— 
sumed) exercised the most unbounded sway} The emperor appears to have understood and 
over his mind. Chaja Aiass was raised to the} appreciated his character, and to have felt grate- 
distinguished position of vizier, and his two} ful for his services ; but Noor Mahl did her ut- 
sons (brothers of the sultana) made Omrahs,}most to poison her lord’s mind against him ; 
and, what is equally extraordinary and gratify-}she told him “the slave who had power to keep 
ing, they all filled with-honor the posts they oc-}the crown upon the head of the emperor, had 
cupied. The affairs of the empire were never $ power to take it off.” She succeeded in causing 
better conducted than under Chaja Aiass; his} Mohdbet’s power to be curtailed at the moment 
administration is still looked upon as one of the} when that kind of reward was the last he might 
few luminous spots in the dark history of Indian} have expected ; she directed offensive messages 
domestic government. to be sent to him, and ultimately induced the 
We may notice in this place, that during Je-} emperor to command his presence at court.— 
ghire’s reign two European missions arrived } Moh&bet obeyed, in spite of the cautions and 
at the court, the first under Captain Hawking, } entreaties of his friends, but took with him as 
and the last under Sir Thomas Roe. Both were} an escort five thousand rajpoots on whose de- 
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termined courage and fidelity he could rely.  mitting an earnest message to the vizier , Tequest. 
On reaching the imperial camp, he was ordered § sing to see him on matters of the utmost i impor. 
to stop till he had accounted for certain reve-3tance. Asiph, who lamented his sister's eyil 
nues and plunder received in the late engage-} passions, and felt grateful for Mohabet’s conduet 
ment. Deeply affected at this cruel and unjust 3 towards her, and who above all at once appre. 
treatment, Mohabet sent his son-in-law to the ‘ciated, as a kindred mind, the generous conf. 
emperor, to represent the devotedness of his; dence of the present visit, received him in his 
lovalty and to expose the misrepresentations of} arms, and took him to a secret apartment. Mo. 
his ene ripe The messenger was stripped, bas-; hibet now explained his views fully and freely, 
tinadoed, and sent out of the camp under cir-} “The elder of the princes ” (Purvez, the empe- 
cumstances of the greatest ignominy. Mohdbet! ror’s second son,) said he, “is a virtuous man 
now planneda boldscheme. Theimperialarmy?and my friend; but we must not exchange one 
lay on the banks of the Jhylum, which it was; feeble sovereign for another. I know the merit 
to cross the next morning on its route home-} of Shah Jehan, for I have fought against him; 
ward. When the greater part of the army had} and though his ambition knows’no restraint, 
assed over, and whilst the imperial colors were; neither of nature nor of justice, his vigor will 
still flying above the emperor’s tents, Mohabet: prevent intestine disorders, and give power to 
ralloped with 2000 horse at their utmost speed § the laws.” Asiph concurred cordially in his 
to the bridge, which he instantly burned down, $ views, and they cohcerted the measures ‘together 
then returning with 500 followers to the empe-; > how to proceed. But these schemes were ren- 
ror’s quarters, he presented himself to Jehang-{ dered unnecessary by the death, shortly after, 
hire, with a countenance pale but determined, both of Prince Purvez and Jehanghire. The 
and secured his person. Every attempt on the} latter died on the 9th of November, i in the year 
part of the army under Asiph Jan to recross the} : 1628. 
river to the assistance of the sovereign was re-$ The character of Jehanghire is sufficiently 
sisted, and with great slaughter, by Mohabet’s ¢ § evident even in the short sketch here given of 
few but resolute troops. Noor Mahi herself, the } his reign. Weakness was the besetting sin 
author of all the mischief, was half frenzied at $ which “covered a multitude ” of virtues.  Per- 
the success of this manceuvre ; she rushed into haps the best that can be said of him is, that 
the water, emptied with her own hand three whatever traits of goodness his conduct oxhi- 
quivers of ‘arrows, had three drivers successively § bited were his own, whilst the evil ones were the 
killed on the back of her elephant, and thus in-} mere instigations of others. 
flamed to a high pitch the courage of the sol-} 





Onn 





and the request was granted. On being admit-} 
ted to the emperor’s presence, she stood before } —— 


diers. But Mohabet crossed the river and drove } 4 5 
all before him. He ultimately obtained posses- 
sion of Noor Mahl herself, who was accused by } : g 
him of high treason and other crimes, and an} TO MY HUSBAND. 
order obtained for her execution. She begged} » Ree es 
before her death to see Jehanghire once more, ; 
BY CLARA J. LEE. 


- z s “bd 42 en | P 
him in silence, and Jehanghire burst into tears. ; How I miss thee, oh, my husband! 
Vill you not spare this woman, Mohabet ? When the shades of evening fall, 
he said, at length. “See how she weeps!” “ It} When the darkness gathers round me, 
is not for the emperor of the Moguls to ask in} And the stars their night watch call. 


vain,” was the reply, and Noor Mahl was in- 
stantly set at liberty. As the last proof of the 


2 
; 
; How I miss thy gentle love-tones 
“a A 4 
entire honesty and good faith of Mohabet, under ; 
i 
$ 


Falling sweet on heart and ear, 
Stirring deep the founts within me— 


circumstances, in a country like the East, so full r , . 
Founts whose love for thee is clear. 


of temptations, he restored to the emperor ina 


few months the entire exercise of his imperial } Then I fain would sit beside thee 
authority, dismissing at the same time the With iow anit Waa clasped cn thine 
greater part of his own personal guards. The‘ And thy loving ate Banton m6 : 
sultana was now base enough to endeavor to} Reading every glance of mine. 
persuade Jehanghire to put Mohabet to death, } : 

who however repelled her suggestions with ext Oh, beloved! we’ve been severed 
honorable indignation; and when Noor Mahl} Many a long and weary day; 


resolyed to employ assassins to accomplish her} And my pathway has been dreary— 
purpose, he privately warned Mohabet of his ; Dark and dreary’s, been my way. 

danger, who instantly fled. He was then pro- 
claimed a traitor, and a price set upon his head. 
Mohabet’s fearless and lofty nature now induced 
him to take a most extraordinary step. Dis- 


? 

$ Hear, oh, hear my earnest heart-cry! 

3 

; 

: 
guised in mean habiliments he entered the camp ; 

2 


I would lean upon thy breast; 
Never can I find such kindness, 
Nowhere else such perfect rest. 


of Asiph Jan, the brother of his mortal enemy, 
after dark, and placed himself near the harem. 

Be ing accosted by an eunuch, who knew him 
by the tone of his voice, he succeeded in trans- 


Where thou art I fain would tarry, 
Quickly come and bear me hence; 
Then thine arm shall be my safe-guard, 

And thy love my sure defence. 
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THE LOST CANARY. 





BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 


“Now, Weston, my little boy, don’t touch the; But the boy hummed a tune, and Carol soon 
’ » my y ’ 
MEET sass rip tus beighs oarie fryas | Soat'p and aves the soon, aus tuk Eaveae 
yoiced lady pushed away the bright cur § ed.up and down ? ‘ 
the child’s forehead, and kissed it with such /the willow boughs, and Weston leaned his head 
tenderness, you would have known she was his against the window frame, and listened quietly, 
mother. ‘for the boy had an unusual love for music. 

“No, mamma, I’ll only listen to Carol’s sing-} At last Carol ceased, and Weston put up his 
ing,” looking up with a smile from the illustra- face close to the wires. ‘Come here, birdie,” 
ape * eee aang mie i nang { oe rr “and let me smooth your 
curly he ad been bowed for the last two; yellow plumes. 
hours. And so Mrs. Platt left the room, anti But Carol was shy, and hopped up on the top- 
the only life within it was the boy and the bird. { most bars of his cage, or stuck his bill into the 

Both were quiet for along time; the willow;china trough of seed, and Weston could not 
_— erent ory nig We ser ei nye a him, though he pushed his fingers through 
or brushed up and down the palm-leaved paper } the bars. ; 
hangings, while the bird was curled up in a} His hand was on the door fastenings, when 
comer of his cage, and the boy on a corner of; he remembered his promise to his mother. He 
the carpet. ; sii { paused. “No matter, you need only — the 

Weston Platt was her only child, and it a8 5 door the least bit ajar, whispered the so! t voice 
not strange that the parents loved their beauti-; of the tempter in the heart of Weston Platt. 
ful, brown-haired boy, with a love that was} Alas! little children, I love to write for you 
almost idolatry. ‘ : ‘the good, rather than the evil, but the truth 

Weston had an ardent, impulsive, generous; must be told always, and Weston Platt did lis- 
ope and Mrs. Platt, oa es over: mayer —— vse and slowly, very slowly 
ond, was a judicious and Christian mother. he turned the fastenings, 

“ Garol,” the canary, whose large wire cage} At first he did not leave the door ajar more 
hung near the window, was the pet of the whole} than half an inch, but Carol still hovered close- 
household, as his songs were its morning and } ly in the yer rer pte cage, and prienerg 
age york nei sr her tered dear to ; aed not pus 1is — — ne — a 

ts, Platt, because he was the gift of her young-} In his excitement he opened the door wider 
est brother, just before he left her for California. ;than he intended, in order to reach the bird,— 

“Hurrah ! I’ve finished you up at last,” sud-! His fingers had almost closed over that bright 
denly broke out Weston, as he tossed the ele- ‘ quivering heap in the corner, when there was & 
se te 9 volume td an arm pen I — prea, of —— os: Carol — 

lan’t read any more this morning, that’s cer-{out of the cage door, out into the room, ou 
el, 39 lazy aeoe$ ae “oe ™p aie 9 the open window before Weston could 

sing one of your sweetest songs !’? And he } speak. 
darted off to the cage, giving it a slight blow } He was a little child, just the age, I suppose, 
os ome it ae eg ee or forward, - a = ene 8 nea and girls yen ae a 
started up Carol from his slumbers. ‘this story, and as the memory of his disobe- 

The bird shook its bright yellow wings, and | dience to his mother, and the thought of her sor- 
blinked at Weston with its soft brown eyes, {row at the loss of her bird, came over is) 

wo 
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sank down upon the floor, and the sobs swelled } as the blast of a trumpet, “He that speaketh a tie 
into his throat, and the tears through his fin-} cannot have part in the kingdom of heaven.” 
gers. Poor Weston! He longed to seize the 

“ Oh, dear! how I wish I had left Carol alone!”}and tear out that dreadful page that stood 
thought the boy. “Mamma will be home in a} against him, but he could not. 
little while, and what will she say when she} He burst into tears of remorse, and cried ont 
finds Carol’s gone! I shall be afraid to meet} to the angels who stood with folded Wings, looks 
ber be _ Mey = then FI gape — tell a ee vie: = tae 
ner I disobey er, and opened the cage door. nd they answered all together, with voicg 
I didn’t mean to, only just a little bit, so I could: like a sudden outbreak of organ music, “ 
smooth down his feathers. I wish I ‘could run} tears of repentance shall wash out the stain in 
away, and par myself.” And a fresh break of! i thy life-book, oh, child of earth! Go back,and 
sobs concluded-the sentence. ac nowledge thy sin, and when we come again 

But it was too late to execute his wish, for at} for thee, it shall not be written therein.” 
that moment Weston heard his mother’s steps So Weston awoke, and the May moon was 
on the stairs. “ Why what is the matter with ; looking serenely through the window, and wind. 
my little boy?” she asked very eagerly, as he} ing its silver fingers through his bed curtaing, 
lifted up his tear-stained face, on her exttrance. g A moment later he heard his mother’s feeton 
Weston pointed to the window—“ Carol’s gone,” ; ‘ the staircase, for it was late, and she was going 
he sobbed. }to her room for the night. 

Mrs. Platt sprang toward the cage with a low} He rose up and followed her softly. He say 
cry, and saw in a moment that its occupant} her put down the lamp, and then he rushed in, 
was flown. Her face was very pale, and her}“ Mamma! mamma!” he cried, “I have toldalis 
— = —_ cA = ats bohe ta a be oy : — erg se “~ the cage, <7 

on. “Have youdisobeyed me ene arol out; but oh nave been very 80 
cage?” Mrs. Platt had never spoken to her son} it.” "7 
in that tone before. : And then, before his mother could speak, he 

It frightened him, and again the tempter took ; told her how it was he allowed the bird to e- 
advantage of his little coward heart, and placed } scape, and how a great burning weight had Jain 
a lie on the boy’s lips. Son his heart since he told the lie, and how he 

“No, mamma, he flew out without my know-} could not pray to the Good Father at night, and 
ing anything bent bees! $ $e the — that had come to him while hehal 

“Ts it possible I didn’t fasten the door w hen} s ept that evening. 
I hung it up! My dear bird—William’s pre-} Mrs. Platt drew Weston into her lap, without 
cious gift! Perhaps John can find him,” and | speaking a word, and her tears dropped fast 


Mrs. Platt hurried out of the room, and down} } into his curls, as his head lay on hé¥ bosom= 
to the gardeners, leaving her boy alone, with; At last she knelt down with him, and thanked 

such a weight—oh, little children ! do you know} God that her little boy had repented of the great 
what it is to have a lie crushing on and burn-} evil he had done. 


ing into the heart! : The lost bird was never found, but another 
Weston Platt knew what it was, for he car-; ’ Carol now sings in the gilded cage that hangs 
ried it through all that long dark day, and at} by the window, where the willow-boughs -_ 
night, when Jane carried him to bed, he could; all day. 
not kneel down and say his evening prayer to 3 But Weston Platt never looks at that cag 
the Great Father, because of the lie that stood} ; without thinking of Tux Lost CANARY, and these 
like a black cloud between them. : words are a blessed text written in his heathy 
It was a long time before he fell asleep, but} the white hands of the angels. 
he did at last, and dreamed a strange dream— 
one that he never forgot. 
He thought he was dead, and that the shining-} PARLOR PASTIMES. 
faced angels had carried his spirit up to the: 
yearl-gate of heaven. Very softly on the boy’s: 
- ar broke the murmur of the everlasting foun-} Hoan-Frost Mave to Onver.—Place a spnigd 
tains, and he heard the hallelujahs of the re-} 7Semary, or any other garden herb, in a gla 
deemed lifting themselves over the purple hills. i Jar, so that when it is inverted the tere 
The angels would have opened the gate and } } downwards, and the sprig supported mf) 2: 
borne Weston in, but one, more glorious than} ‘of the j Jar; then put some benzoic aci 7 
the rest, stood there, and the robe that was roll-§ ‘piece of hot iron, so that the acid may be b 
ed about him seemed like the mist clouds roll- jlimed i in the form of a thick white thee 
ed over the mountains in summer. He looked; V°'t the jar over the iron, and leave iro 
on Weston with his grave sweet face, and then ; untouched until the sprig be covered by froat 
opened a book, and there on its shining page} ; lime acid in the form of a beautiful hoar 
the boy saw the lie written, that he had told} To Break A Stick vron Two GosiETs—Pla@ 
that day. } two glasses full of water upon two joint stoob, 
How it stained the bright beauty of the book, ; and lay the stick upon them; then strike the 
with its golden clasps and purple covers, and } stick violently with another, ‘and it will breik 
what a shudder struck through the boy’s frame ; without either injuring the goblets or spilling 
as the angel said, with a voice clearand solemn }the water. This feat requires some prad 
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